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comments  were  objective  and  balanced, 
stating  the  that  the  views  were  “stimu¬ 
lating,  whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  him.” 

Thanks  for  illustrating  the  chasm 
between  thoughtful  commentarj'  from 
the  right  and  the  juvenile,  “We  Won” 
vitriol  from  the  left. . 

CATHERINE  KIRKLAND 

Via  e-mail 


has  tens  of  millions  of  people  going  to 
some  sites  every  day?  Why  are  there 
not  agreements  between  major  news¬ 
papers  and  a  site  like  eBay  or  Amazon 
or  some  of  the  other  wildly  popular 
sites?  Couldn’t  the  staff  of  Tribune 
newspapers,  for  example,  do  some 
exclusive  reporting  or  marketing 
for  these  sites  in  exchange  for  small 
charges  added  on  to  purchases? 

That  way,  the  reader  or  user 
wouldn’t  even  have  to  be  asked  to 
subscribe.  This  lack  of  connection 
to  where  people  are  going  doesn’t 
seem  to  make  sense. 

BRIAN  SEIFERT 

PRODUCER,  WXIX-TV 
Cincinnati 


Greg  Mitchell’s  tribute  to 
Walter  Cronkite  (“Pressing 
Issues,”  July  17,  Online) 
repeats  the  mvth  that  Walter  Cronkite’s 
announced  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
War  was  a  very  big  deal.  I  mean,  come 
on.  U.S.  participation  in  the  war 
dragged  on  for  five  more  years.  Nobody 
liked  the  war  as  Johnson  was  running  it, 
but  the  great  divide  was  over  the  terms 
for  ending  U.S.  participation.  Any  presi¬ 
dent,  of  either  party,  was  facing  a  “win  it 
or  get  out”  moment  of  truth  by  1968. 

I’m  not  rehashing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  war,  ju.st  protesting  against  a 
revisionist  history  which  assumes  that 
the  anti-war  movement  was  w'hat  forced 
an  end  to  the  war,  “saving  thousands  of 
lives”  in  its  moral  vanity. 

The  Cronkite  statement  on  the  war 
was  strictly  important  to  the  history  of 
the  Democratic  Partv'  and  its  relations 
with  the  news  media.  It  has  entered 
liberal  mythology  similar  to  Edward  R. 
Murrow’s  supposedly  brave  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Joe  McCarthy. 

MARK  RICHARD 

Columbus,  Ohio 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  AN 

excellent  column  (“Roll  Over, 
Beethoven,  and  Tell  Newspapers 
the  News,”  Pressing  Issues,  Online, 
July  17).  I  am  nearly  your  age  and 


E-mail:  smoynihan@edjtoran(jpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  btle,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


classical  music  has  been  a  close  part  of 
my  life  since  my  teens  (along  with  jazz, 
folk,  and  show  tunes),  so  much  so  that 
most  of  my  working  life  was  involved 
with  classical  and  jazz  radio. 

I  think  you  may  be  on  to  something 
about  the  demographic  shift  toward  the 
classics;  a  lot  of  baby  boomers  were 
introduced  to  classical  music  in  college, 
forgot  about  it,  and  now  are  returning 
to  it.  Most  pop  music  these  days  is 
awful,  and  I  hope  that  folks  are  search¬ 
ing  for  something  with  more  substance. 

Of  course,  complaining  about  the 
musical  preferences  of  “these  kids 
nowadays”  is  a  tradition. 

ROGER  DOBRICK 
Madison,  Wis. 


1JUST  READ  THE  ARTICLE  IN  EnP 
Online  about  the  overwhelming 
response  to  a  survey  requesting 
that  Bill  O’Reilly’s  column  be  reinstated 
in  the  print  paper  (“5an  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune  Readers  Want  Their  Bill 
O’Reilly,”  June  15).  Perhaps  other  news¬ 
papers  will  understand  that  there  is  a 
strong  conservative  readership  that  is 
being  underserved.  By  providing  more 
conservative  content,  they  may  be  able  • 
to  reverse  the  loss  of  circulation. 

I’m  glad  you  showed  both  a  pro  and 
con  comment  at  the  end  of  your  article; 
these  comments  highlight  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  left  and  the  right 
in  this  country'.  The  pro  comments 
described  the  work  done  by  O’Reilly, 
and  described  his  writing  style.  The 

I - 


I  ENJOYED  Jennifer  Saba’s  piece 
on  the  discussion  of  paying  for 
online  news  content  and  Steven 
Brill’s  ideas  (“Journalism  Online:  The 
Answer  to  the  Paid-Content  Question?” 
Ei^P  Online,  June  24),  but  shouldn’t 
this  have  been  discussed  and  decided  at 
least  16  years  ago?  It  seems  to  me  that 
being  so  late  and  still  uncertain  on  this 
issue  is  an  example  of  how'  newspapers 
have  done  a  lot  of  self-inflicted  damage. 
They  refused  to  change  when  new 
technology'  came  to  the  door,  and  now 
H’s  probably  too  late. 

Help  me  understand  this.  How'  can 
these  news  sites  be  looking  for  dedicated 
readers  who’ll  pay  when  the  Internet 


Correction 

The  feature  headlined  “Shaw  Enough” 
in  E&P’s  June  2009  issue  incorrectly 
reported  that  Shaw  Newspapers  owns 
The  Courier  News  in  Elgin,  III.  It  is 
published  by  Sun-Times  Media  Group. 

- — . 
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BY  SAM  CHAMBERLAIN 


IF  YOU  HAPPENED  TO  PASS  THE 
corner  of  North  Roosevelt  and 
Kennedy  Boulevards  in  Key  West, 
Fla.,  on  June  27  at  10  a.m.,  you  would 
have  been  a  guest  at  the  wedding  of 
Mark  Stevenson  and  the  former  Jeanne 
Marie  McGinnis  —  who  regularly  use 
that  spot  to  hawk  copies  of  The  Key  Went 
Citizen.  “We  weren’t  able  to  do  a  fancy 
wedding  with  a  reception  or  anything 
like  that,”  the  groom  tells  EifiP.  “So 
that’s  what  I  decided  to  do.” 

“We  wanted  to  do  it  on  the  street  so 
that  our  regular  customers  could  take 
the  time  off  work  and  come  down  and 


David  Rohde  (right,  in  glasses)  is  welcomed  by  colleagues  in  the  Times  newsroom  on  July  1 

When  missing  journos  are  the  story 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Roy  Gutman  heard  about 
the  abduction  of  New  York 
Times  reporter  David  Rohde 
just  hours  after  it  happened  last 
November.  Gutman,  a  former 
foreign  correspondent  and 
currently  foreign  editor  for 
McClatchy  Newspapers, 
contends  his  reporter, 

Jonathan  Landay,  got  word 
to  him  soon  after  Rohde 
was  kidnapped  in 
Afghanistan.  “We  con¬ 
firmed  it  with  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  sources  and  I  called 
[Times  Foreign  Editor] 

Susan  Chira  and  spoke 
with  her,”  Gutman  says. 

“She  pleaded  with  me  that 
we  not  run  anything.” 

Gutman  then  spoke  with 


Washington  Bureau  Chief  John  Walcott, 
and  they  agreed  to  sit  on  the  story. 

“We  did  not  want  to  be  the  ones  to 
jeopardize  his  release,”  Gutman  recalls. 

So  began  one  of  the  longest,  broadest 
blackouts  of  an  international  news  storv 


Ray  Jensen,  left,  of  Weddings  to  Go, 
officiates  the  couple's  roadside  ceremony. 

.see  us,”  the  blushing  bride  adds. 

Stevenson,  who  was  formerly  home¬ 
less  and  has  sold  copies  of  the  Citizen 
for  two  years,  met  Jeanne  Marie  in 
March  of  this  year.  “Two  days  later, 
she  was  out  there  hawking  papers  with 
me,”  he  says. 

Citizen  Circulation  Director  Bob 
Timmerman,  wbo  attended  the  nuptials, 
says  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  earn 
“$110  to  $12.5  per  day”  hawking  copies 
of  the  50-cent  paper.  Mark  Stevenson 
plans  to  keep  haw  king  “indefinitely,”  and 
he  and  the  Mrs.  sold  their  customary 
150  papers  following  the  ceremony.  B 


Reporter  Rohde  interviews  Afghans  in  the  Helmand  province 
in  late  summer  2007.  He  was  kidnapped  the  following  year 
by  the  Taliban,  and  held  in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan. 
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ever.  Times  Executive  Editor  Bill  Keller 
later  revealed  that  at  least  40  major 
news  outlets,  including  E^P,  agreed  to 
keep  the  abduction  quiet.  When  Rohde 
escaped  on  June  20,  Keller  called  many 
of  the  news  outlets  to  thank  them. 

“You  hate  to  be  in  the  position  of 
sitting  on  a  story,”  Keller  told  E^P  soon 
after  Rohde’s  release.  “All  of  the  advice 
we  had  from  those  who  have  been 

through  this  is  that  if  , _ 

you  publicize  this,  you  I 
raise  his  profile  and 
his  value  to  the 
kidnappers.” 

With  Rohde’s  escape, 
a  major  debate  ignited 
in  and  out  of  the 
journalism  community 
about  how  responsible 
the  coordinated  secret  , 
had  been.  Was  this  a 
breach  of  journalistic 
ethics,  sitting  on  a 
story  for  so  long  mainly  salt  Lake  Tribun 
because  a  colleague  Matthew  D.  LaF 

was  involved?  photojournalist  I 

“I  believe  alternatives 
could  have  been  identi-  *’ 

fied  that  could  have  allowed  us  to 
protect  his  life  and  uphold  journalistic 
values,”  says  Kelly  McBride,  an  ethics 
instructor  at  The  Poynter  Institute  and 
one  of  those  who  spoke  out  against  the 
blackout.  “The  way  it  has  evolved  is 
essentially  a  double  standard.  It  has  to 
do  with  who  is  smart  enough  to  ask  for 
no  coverage.  I  am  not  confident  with 
that,”  she  adds. 

But  others,  such  as  David  Hoffman, 
assistant  managing  editor/foreign 
at  The  Washington  Post,  stress  the 
importance  of  reporter  safety.  “All  of  the 
experience  of  the  experts  has  been  that 
the  early  hours  of  these  situations  are 
the  most  important,”  he  says.  “Blackouts 
are  a  reasonable  reque.st.” 

Hoffman,  who  has  reported  in  the 
past  from  Jerusalem  and  Moscow, 
shoots  back  at  those  who  think  they 
can  make  the  best  decisions  about  a 
particular  case  from  outside  the  news¬ 
room:  “It  is  not  possible  for  the  out¬ 
siders  to  decide  these  issues,”  he  says. 
“You  want  to  listen  to  those  who  are 
managing  the  crisis.” 

Kathleen  Carroll,  executive  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  agrees,  adding 
that  non-news  folks  do  not  have  the 
same  insight  into  what  the  reporting 
means.  "They  have  never  had  a 


colleague  who  has  been  in  that  circum¬ 
stance,”  she  says. 

Carroll’s  organization  faced  its  own 
dilemma  between  2006  and  2008  after 
photographer  Bilal  Hussein  was  picked 
up  by  U.S.  and  Iraq  officials  in  Baghdad 
and  accused  of  aiding  the  Taliban. 
Carroll  says  Hussein’s  situation  was  not 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  Rohde’s,  but 
admits  the  publicity  element  shifted 


Salt  Lake  Tribune  national  security  reporter 
Matthew  D.  LaPlante,  center  left,  and  Iraqi 
photojournalist  Bilal  Hussein,  center  right, 
chat  outside  the  Ramadi  Government  Center 
in  2005.  Right,  Daniel  Pearl. 


;  as  needed  during  the 
i  nearly  two  years  he 
was  held.  “Early  on, 
we  were  pursuing  the 
usual  channels,"  Carroll 
recalls,  noting  it  was  kept  less  public 
but  a  formal  blackout  was  not  asked  for 
at  the  start.  Eventually,  Hussein  faced  a 
trial  but  was  released  in  2008.  “You 
have  to  weigh  each  case,”  she  adds. 

McClatchy’s  Gutman,  who  was 
detained  briefly  himself  on  three 
j  separate  occasions  while  working  as  a 
reporter  in  Bosnia,  Sarajevo,  and 
Lebanon,  points  to  Rohde’s  October 
1995  detainment  in  Bosnia.  Rohde, 

'  then  working  for  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  was  arrested  by  Bosnian  Serb 
!  authorities,  held  for  10  days  and 
I  released  only  after  pressure  from  the 
!  U.S.  State  Department  and  numerous 
i  top  journalists. 

“That  was  a  different  situation  [in 
which]  publicity  was  needed,”  Gutman 
i  recalls.  “In  many  of  these  cases,  you 
I  welcome  publicity  if  it  is  a  known  force, 
i  But  [Rohde’s  2008  kidnapping]  was  an 
!  irregular  force,  paramilitary’.” 

I  Another  high-profile  Christian 
Science  Monitor  case:  Jill  Carroll,  who 
j  was  covering  Iraq  for  the  paper  in  2006 
1  when  she  was  abducted  and  held  for  82 


days.  Her  detainment  began  with  a  48- 
hour  news  blackout,  which  ended  when 
the  Monitor  broke  the  news.  An  inter¬ 
national  protest  soon  blossomed  and 
she  was  eventually  released. 

Four  years  earlier,  Daniel  Pearl’s 
kidnapping  in  Pakistan,  and  eventual 
beheading  on  videotape,  showed  the 
stark  dangers.  When  Pearl,  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter,  was  first  taken,  word 
leaked  out  slowly  —and  the  story- 
gained  traction  after  the  abductors 
released  video  of  their  victim. 

“In  Danny’s  case,  we  consulted  a 
[security]  specialist  at  the  outset  and 
discussed  whether  publicity  would  help 
or  not,”  says  John  Bussey,  who  was  the 
Journal's  foreign  editor  at  the  time. 
“News  of  Danny’s  disappearance  began 
leaking  out  on  the  Pakistan  side,  and 
the  publicity  issue  became  fully  moot 
when  the  kidnappers  e-mailed  photos  of 
Danny  in  captivity  to  media  outlets.” 

Poynter’s  McBride  recalls  getting  a 
i  phone  inquiry-  from  an  unidenti- 
i  fied  AP  reporter  last  November 
about  whether  such  a  blackout  is 
proper  —  but  McBride  didn’t 
I  know  the  person  was  talking 
about  Rohde.  “Two  days  later, 
[the  reporter]  told  me  editors 
were  holding  the  story,”  she  says. 

Kerry  Luft,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  The  Tribune  Co. 
and  former  foreign  editor  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  says  he  tends  to  side 
with  keeping  stories  quiet  when  asked 
to  because  of  the  danger  to  human  life. 
Luft  cites  the  case  of  Tribune  reporter 
Paul  Salopek,  who  was  arrested  in 
Sudan  in  2006,  charged  with  espionage, 
and  held  for  a  month  before  being 
released  following  intervention  by  U.S. 
officials.  “We  didn’t  publish  anything 
until  he  was  formally  charged,”  Luft 
recalls.  “There  isn’t  a  magic  answer  for 
when  to  do  it,  is  the  reporting  going  to 
be  more  helpful  than  harmful.” 

In  the  cases  of  Rohde’s  previous  arrest 
and  Salopek’s  trial,  publicity  was  likely- 
helpful  because  governments  were 
involved,  editors  say.  Many  hold  a 
similar  v-iew  of  the  Bilal  Hussein/AP 
case.  But  eyen  the  timing  of  when  to 
publicize  the  cases  is  crucial.  “I  under¬ 
stand  both  sides  of  the  argument,”  says 
Brian  Winter,  USA  Today  foreign  editor 
and  among  those  who  kept  the  Rohde 
story-  quiet.  “1  don’t  know  how  we  would 
have  handled  a  situation  similar  to  the 
one  the  Times  faced.” 
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Critics,  meanwhile,  claim  the  Grey 
Lady  was  only  able  to  get  away  with  a 
blackout  because  of  its  position  in  jour¬ 
nalism  —  and  sympathetic  colleagues. 
Edward  Wasserman,  a  Journalism 
professor  at  Washington  &  Lee 
University  in  Virginia  and  a  Miami 
Herald  columnist,  came  out  hard 
against  the  Times.  He  said  conflicting 
facts  have  circulated  about  the  reasons 
executive  editor  Keller  gave  for  seeking 
a  blackout,  some  revolving  around  a 
potential  ransom  payment.  "‘In  some 


respects,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
;  folks  who  made  the  decision  for  all  of 
:  the  relevant  facts,”  says  Wasserman.  “I 
!  am  not  understanding  why  they  had  to 
i  go  to  the  lengths  of  preventing  40  other 
I  news  outlets.  When  they  do  that,  they 
i  allow’  themselves  to  be  instruments  of 
I  the  participants  in  the  drama.” 

I  He  also  raises  the  claim  other  critics 
I  have  made  that  the  Times  and  similar 
1  news  outlets  would  not  do  the  same  for 
I  a  non-journalist,  adding,  “Some  people 
!  are  in  a  position  to  implore  the  press 


for  restraint  better  than  others.” 

But  several  editors  disagree.  AP  s 
Carroll  says  all  requests  for  such  limited 
coverage  are  treated  equally,  no  matter  ■ 
who  is  involved.  “We  absolutely  listen 
hard  to  any  request  from  any  place,”  she 
says.  Adds  Luft  at  Tribune:  “Where  is 
that  request?  If  you  can  show  me  an 
example  where  news  organizations 
broadly  flouted  a  request,  please  do.”  a 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
\jy  news  for  regularly  updated  news  reports. 
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Non-profits  help  imtchdogs  keep  barking 
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Cuts  lead  to  new  interest  in  indie  probes 


BY  SAM  CHAMBERLAIN 

Lorie  Hearn  calls  it  her  “big 
idea.”  On  July  24,  the  veteran 
reporter  and  editor  departed 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  where 
she  worked  for  the  last  25  years,  to 
pursue  The  Watchdog  Institute,  a  non¬ 
profit  investigative  reporting  center, 

- w’ith  the  Union- 

Tribune  as  its  lead 
media  partner.  The 
Institute  —  which  will 
consist  of  her,  two 
reporters  and  a  “data 
specialist”  for  tracking 

,  .  L,  such  matters  of  public 

Lone  Hearn  ■  ■  , 

record  as  municipal 

salaries  and  voter  records  —  will  launch 
in  the  fall.  “I’m  looking  forward  to  work¬ 
ing  with  students,  and  learning  from 
them,  I  think  they  have  a  lot  to  teach 
me,”  says  Hearn.  “Ultimately,  I  hope  to 
prompt  some  community  discussion.” 

Hearn  isn’t  the  first  person  to  turn 
to  the  non-profit  model  to  support 
investigative  reporting.  In  fact,  she’s  not 
even  the  first  to  do  so  in  San  Diego. 

“If  someone  had  told  me  last  year 
at  this  time  that  the  U-T  would  be 
spinning  off  a  non-profit,  I  would  have 
been  shocked,”  says  Scott  Lewis,  CEO 
of  voiceofsandiego.org,  a  nonprofit 
independent  online  newspaper. 

Since  1992,  when  the  former  San 
diego  Union  and  the  Evening  Tribune 
merged,  the  Union-Tribune  has  been 
the  go-to  major  newspaper  in  San 
Diego.  It  won  a  2006  Pulitzer  for  its 
reporting  on  bribe-taking  by  California 
Representative  Randy  “Duke” 


Cunningham.  But  widespread  discon¬ 
tent  among  its  reporters  and  the  public 
over  the  U-Ts  perceived  failure  to 
adequately  report  a  massive  city 
pension  fund  scandal  led  in  part  to  the 
founding  of  the  Voice  of  San  Diego. 

The  economics  of  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  industry'  haven’t  helped  the  cause 
of  costly  investigative  reporting,  and  the 
U-T  is  no  exception.  The  paper  has 
endured  three  rounds  of  buyouts  and 
four  rounds  of  layoffs  since  December 
2006,  most  of  those  under  previous 
ow'ners  Copley  Press  (the  paper  was 


Though  the  U-T  will  be  The 
Watchdog  Institute’s  main  partner, 

Hearn  plans  to  offer  syndicated  versions ' 
of  the  Institute’s  stories  to  telev'ision 
and  radio  stations  on  an  embargo  basis. 

The  rest  of  the  non-profit  media  • 
world  will  be  watching  Hearn’s  experi¬ 
ment  closely.  “I  believe  its  the  first  time 
we’ve  had  Uvo  non-profits  covering  the 
same  area,”  says  Chuck  Lewis,  former 
head  of  the  Center  for  Public  Integrity 
and  now  a  journalist  in  residence  at 
American  University’s  School  of 
Communications.  But  Hearn  and  Scott 


Voiceofsandiego.org  news  staffers,  from  left,  Rob  Davis,  David  Washburn,  Kelly  Bennett, 
Emily  Alpert  and  Editor  Andrew  Donahue.  The  non-profit  news  site  was  launched  in  2005. 


.sold  to  Platinum  Equity  in  March  2009). 

“Frankly,  I  was  concerned  that  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  would  be  on  the 
chopping  block,”  Hearn  observes.  With 
Editor  Karen  Winner’s  support,  Hearn 
proposed  “a  non-profit  in  conjunction 
with  mentoring  and  teaching”  to 
Platinum  Equity.  “I  went  to  Platinum 
and  said,  ‘1  think  I  could  save  you 
some  money,’  and  they  made  a  formal 
commitment.” 


Lewis  hesitate  to  call  each  other  com- 
pietitors.  Says  Hearn,  “1  want  to  move 
from  competition  to  collaboration.” 

“There  might  be  room  in  a  communi¬ 
ty  for  several  nonprofits  pursuing  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  news  reporting  or  different 
sectors,”  adds  Lewis. 

Hearn,  Scott  Lewis  and  Charles  Lewis 
all  got  to  swap  ideas  at  the  Pocantico 
Conference  in  late  June.  Held  in 
Tanytown,  N.Y.,  the  gathering  deemed 
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itself  “a  conference  on  new  models  for 
watchdog  journalism,”  and  produced 
“The  Pocantico  Declaration,”  which 
called  for  the  creation  of  an 
Investigative  News  Network. 

“Its  mission  is  very  simple,”  the 
Declaration  reads.  “[T]o  aid  and  abet,  in 
every  conceivable  way ...  the  work  and 
public  reach  of  its  member  news  organi¬ 
zations,  including,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  their  administrative,  editorial 
and  financial  well-being.  And,  more 
broadly,  to  foster  the  highest  quality’ 
investigative  journalism ...” 

Both  Scott  and  Charles  Lewis  of 
American  U.  were  placed  on  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  Steering  Committee,  which  has 


j  been  charged  with  fund-raising  for  a 
j  planning  grant.  “I  think  there’s  a  grow- 
I  ing  awareness  of  civic  and  journalistic 
!  desperation,”  says  Charles  Lewis.  “And,  I 
I  think  that  a  lot  of  people  are  taking  a 
I  cue  from  A.  J.  Liebling,  who  said  that  the 
i  only  free  press  is  the  one  that  you  own.” 

I  News  outlets  ranging  from  MinnPost 
i  in  Minnesota  to  the  Huffington  Post 
j  Investigative  Fund  are  now  active  in  this 
j  pursuit.  Even  The  New  York  Times 
j  joined  in  last  December  when  it  collabo- 
I  rated  with  nonprofit  ProPublica  on  a 
pair  of  stories,  including  an  eventual 
Page  One  report  related  to  Iraq. 

The  Pocantico  Declaration  comes 
1  during  a  renaissance  for  non-profits. 


especially  in  terms  of  funding.  A  survey  1 
by  American  University’s  J-Lab  found  ■ 
that  180  foundations  have  contributed 
nearly  $128  million  to  115  news  projects 
from  2005  through  the  middle  of  2009.  ' 

The  only  question  is,  can  it  last?  ■ 

“This  is  a  very'  e.xperimental  time  in 
our  industry,”  says  Charles  Lewis.  “We 
don’t  know  how  things  will  evolve, 
what  something  like  this  Investigative 
News  Network  will  look  like  one  or 
three  or  five  years  from  now.  It’s  just  an 
extremely  fruitful,  remarkable  time  in  | 
our  industry.”  [§  | 

Looking  for  a  new  position?  Visit  i 

www.editorandpublisher.cpni/jobs  ; 


‘Smart’  idea:  AP  app  pushes  hot  news 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

UST  OVER  A  YEAR  AGO,  THE 
Associated  Press  decided  to  speed 
ahead  of  its  contemporaries  by 
launching  the  AP  Mobile  News  Network. 
When  the  news  cooperative  revealed  its 
plans  for  the  network  in  April  2008, 
about  100  newspapers  had  signed  up. 
Now',  more  than  1,000  new'spapers  from 
The  Daily  Home  in 
Talladega,  Ala.,  to 
the  San  Franeisco 
Chronicle  are 
contributing  stories 
to  the  mobile 
initiative. 

The  AP  built  a 
news  application  — 
first  for  the  iPhone 
then  the  Blackberry, 
and  soon  for  the  PalmPre 
and  one  that  works  with 
Google’s  Android  —  that 
organizes  content  depend¬ 
ing  on  consumer  prefer¬ 
ence.  A  smartphone  user 
could  get  news  according 
to  ZIP  code  or  even  multiple  ZIP  codes, 
or  through  geo-sy'nching,  which  tracks 
the  user’s  location  then  sends  out  news 
relevant  to  that  locale.  (The  AP  also  has 
a  mobile  WAP  site  a  user  can  access  via 
a  browser  on  the  smartphone  at 
http:/ /www'.apnews.com. 

Users  can  get  top  AP  news,  as  well  as 
local  news  prox'ided  by  member  papers 
that  send  stories  to  a  database  —  hosted 
by  Verve  Wireless  —  where  the 
stories  are  organized  and  transmitted. 


“We’re  not  a  replacement  for  what  a 
newspaper  will  do  for  its  own  mobile 
Web  site,”  says  Jane  Seagrave,  AP’s 
senior  vice  president/global  product 
development.  “Newspapers  want  and 
need  and  should  have  their  own  mobile 
sites.” 

The  iPhone  app  has  some  new' 
features  that  take  advantage  of  the  new 
operating  system 
introduced  by 
Apple  this  summer. 
For  one,  the  AP 
now'  has  the  ability 
to  push  out  news 
alerts.  If  a  user  is 
reading  some¬ 
thing  or  if  the 
phone  is  just  idle, 
a  box  pops  up  on 
the  screen  with . 
the  news  alert. 
The  e.xample 
pictured  at  left 
illustrates  an 
alert  sent  when 
news  first  broke  on  the  supi'osed 
death  of  Michael  Jackson,  before  it  was 
officially  confirmed.  The  AP  experi¬ 
enced  a  350%  increase  in  traffic  to  its 
serv  ers  on  the  news  of  the  deaths  of 
Michael  Jackson  and  Farrah  Fawcett. 

Seagrave  says  the  AP  mobile  apps 
have  proven  popular,  with  more  than  1.2 
million  downloads.  About  75%  of  those 
apps  are  for  the  iPhone,  but  Seagrave 
points  out  that’s  because  the  iPhone  app 
was  the  first  one  AP  launched.  Down¬ 
loads  for  the  Blackberry  version  are 


j  “creeping  up”  since  it  w'as  made  avail-  | 
i  able  three  months  ago,  she  adds. 

What  some  don’t  realize  is  that  these 
apps  are  free.  “Our  view'  is  we  are  better 
i  off  getting  an  aggregated  audience  as 
big  as  we  can,”  says  Seagrave. 

There  is  an  advertising  component  to 
the  mobile  initiative,  but  Seagrave 
admits  those  ad  dollars  are  hard  to 
come  by,  at  least  for  now.  “We’re  focused 
on  getting  distribution  up,”  she  says. 

I  “[Advertising]  is  insignificant  at  the  j 

I  moment.”  , 

'  The  AP  will  be  ready  and  waiting,  1 
though,  when  advertisers  finally  come  | 

around.  “Everyone  still  believes  the  next 
frontier  for  advertising  [is  mobile],” 
Seagrave  notes.  “There  is  a  lot  of 
interest,  but  the  technology  is  still  new 
—  coupled  with  the  recession.” 

But  advertisers  are  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  AP  is  a  one-stop  shop  for 
national  accounts.  Says  Mitch  Paletz, 
the  head  of  publisher  and  carrier  part¬ 
nerships  at  Nokia  Interactive,  “AP  pro- 
!  vides  us  the  ability’  to  create  critical  I 

;  mass”  at  the  DMA  level.  Nokia  helps  I 

'  agencies  and  companies  like  Mercedes,  i 
:  H&M,  and  Dunkin’  Donuts  to  place 
1  mobile  ads.  “They  all  want  to  reach 
i  audiences  in  a  very  particular  DMA,  but 
they  need  t,o  know'  there  is  a  critical 
mass,”  Paletz  adds.  “AP  lends  itself  very  , 
nicely  to  that  particular  type  of  oppor-  j 
tunity.  They  have  great  publications  in  | 
the  network  and  a  lot  of  them  are  [mar-  | 
ket]  leaders.  There  is  still  a  very  signifi-  j 
cant  loyaltv'  to  the  newspaper  in  most  i 
regions.”  H  j 
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Stpig  a  step  ahead 
asinohlleadsgain 

I  ‘Orange  County  Register’  adopts  . 
an  aggressive  strategy 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


WHILE  IT  STILL  REPRESENTS  A 
small  slice  of  the  advertising 
pie,  mobile  advertising  may 
be  one  of  the  few  revenue  lines  heading 
north  this  year.  Consulting  firm  Deloitte 
predicts  that  in  2009  mobile  advertising 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  few  growth 
areas,  doubling  its  market  share  with 
several  large  advertising  campaigns  pro¬ 
jected  to  cost  more  than  $2  billion. 

The  Orange  County  Repster  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif,  is  thinking  first  of  mobile 
advertisings  potential  on  the  local  level 
with  two  very  challenged  categories: 
automotive  and  real  estate.  In  June,  the 
Register  rolled  out  a  program  to  entice 


‘We  created  actual 
mabde  Weii  sites 
for  bur  clients.*’ 

—  DANIEL  HELLBUSCH 

Real  Estate  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Orange  County  Register 


local  auto  dealers  to  run  advertising 
on  its  mobile-friendly  sjte,  http:// 
m.ocregister.com,  which  simply  lists 
.stories  by  section.  The  site,  powered  by 
Verve  Wireless,  gets  more  than  a  million 
page  views  a  month.  Al.so  featured  is  a 
banner  across  the  top  of  the  page. 

But  its  one  thing  to  create  a  simple 
banner;  it’s  quite  another  for  that 
banner  to  click  through  to  a  Web  site 
optimized  for  mobile  devices.  This  is 
especially  true  for  local  advertisers,  as 
the  client’s  Web  site  isn’t  likely  to  be 
formatted  to  display  correctly  on  a 
smartphone. 

So  the  Register  decided  to  help  with 
that  too,  acting  as  an  ad  agency  of  sorts. 
“We  created  actual  mobile  Web  sites 
for  our  clients,”  says  Daniel  Hellbusch, 
the  newspaper’s  manager  of  real  estate 
advertising.  The  sites  feature  informa¬ 
tion  including  the  dealer’s  location. 


Photo  of  the  Month 


MARY  CHIND,  THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER,  JULY  1 

WHEN  PHOTOGRAPHER  MaRY  ChIND  ARRIVED  AT  THE 
scene,  she  tells  us,  rescue  attempts  had  been  going 
on  for  over  35  minutes  after  a  boat  went  over  the 
Center  Street  dam  in  Des  Moines.  With  her  300mm  lens  she 
tracked  construction  worker  Jason 
Oglesbee  as  he  was  lowered  in  a 

crane.  Then  she  saw  him  grasping  hottype@editorandpubiisher.com 
someone’s  wrist,  cheers  arose  from 

onlookers  and  “chills  went  up  my  spine  ...  we  were  all  amazed 
to  have  witnessed  a  life  being  saved  in  such  a  dramatic  way.” 
Later  she  learned  that  another  person  from  the  capsized  boat 
—  the  rescued  woman’s  husband  —  had  been  pulled  from  the 
water,  drowned.  Chind’s  photo  gained  international  attention, 
but  Oglesbee  said  he  just  did  what  anyone  would  do  in  that 
situation.  Andrea  Melendez,  another  Register  staffer,  provided 
video  for  a  major  Web  report.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


\  phone  numbers,  and  inventory, 
j  The  Register  has  built  roughly  40 
j  Web  sites  for  auto  clients  since  the  June 
j  launch,  says  Hellbusch.  The  mobile  ads 
j  are  sold  a  la  carte  or  as  part  of  a  larger 
package  that  include  advertising  in  the 
print  and  online  editions.  WTiile  it’s  still 
early,  Hellbusch  adds,  “it’s  definitely  a 
new  revenue  stream  for  us.” 

Becau.se  of  this  success,  the  Register  is 
rolling  out  the  program  to  real  estate 


advertisers,  where  mobile  has  a  lot  of 
potential,  since  people  tend  to  look  at 
houses  when  they’re  out  and  about. 

Hellbusch  says  there  are  some  chal¬ 
lenges  to  its  mobile  strategy  —  the  last 
thing  the  paper  wants  is  to  increase 
costs  related  to  an  ad  buy.  “We’re  not  a 
Web  development  company,”  he  notes. 
“While  we  do  offer  that  service,  it’s  via 
third  parties  that  automate  the  process 
so  as  not  to  add  tons  of  overhead.”  S 


I 
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MICHIGAN 

Paul  M.  Keep 

Paul  M.  Keep  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Grand  Rapids  Press.  Keep,  51,  most  recently 
was  publisher  and  editor  of  The  Muskegon 
Chronicle.  He  began  his  26-year  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
where  Keep  worked  his  way  up  to  become 
business  editor  and  assistant  metro  editor.  In 
1989,  he  was  named  news  editor  at  the  Muskegon  Chronicle.  Four  years 
later.  Keep  was  appointed  editor  of  The  Bay  City  Times.  In  1999,  he 
became  editor  of  The  Flint  Journal.  Keep  returned  to  Muskegon  in 
2006  as  editor,  and  and  a  year  later  added  the  title  of  publisher.  He 
succeeds  Mike  Lloyd,  who  has  retired  after  31  years  in  the  position. 


ALABAMA 

Darrell  R.  Sandlin  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  TiinesDaily  in  Florence. 
He  most  recently  served  as  director  of 
operations  at  The  Clarion-Ledger  in 
Jackson,  Miss. 

C  A  1. 1  F  O  R  N  1  A 
Burl  Osborne  has  been  appointed  interim 
chief  executive  of  Freedom  Communica¬ 
tions  in  Irvine.  Osborne  has  served  as  an 
independent  director  on  Freedoms 
board  since  May  2004  and  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Associated  Press  from  2002 
to  2007.  He  succeeds  Scott  Flanders, 
Freedoms  CEO  since  2006,  who  left 
to  become  CEO  of  Playboy.  Mark  A. 
McEachen  has  been  appointed  chief 
financial  officer.  McEachen  most  recently 
was  chief  financial  officer  of  Fabrik  Inc., 
a  San  Mateo-based  manufacturer  of  ex¬ 
ternal  hard  drives  and  digital  content 
management  software. 


Mark  Katches  has  joined  the  Center  for 
Investigative  Reporting  as  editorial 
director  of  its  reporting  initiative 
focusing  on  California.  Katches  most 
recently  served  as  deputy  managing 
editor/projects  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel. 

Chris  Jennewein  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  San  Diego  News 
Network.  He  most  recently  served  as 
senior  vice  president  and  publisher  of 
Greenspun  Interactive. 

D  I  S  r  R  I  C  T  O  F  C  0  1.  U  M  B  1  A 
David  Hoffman,  assistant  managing  editor 
for  foreign  news  at  The  Washingtoji 
Post,  has  stepped  down  after  taking  a 
buyout.  Hoffman  joined  the  Po.st  in  1982 
and  also  has  served  as  foreign  editor. 
Petula  Dvorak  has  been  promoted  to 
Metro  columnist.  Previously,  she  served 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter. 


j  GEORGIA 

David  Clemons  has  been  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Walton  Tribune  and 
The  Loganville  Tribune  in  Monroe. 
Previously,  Clemons  was  managing 
editor  of  The  Sand  Mountain  Reporter 
in  Albertville,  Ala.  He  succeeds  Patrick 
Graham,  who  left  to  become  editor  and 
j  publisher  of  The  Paris  (Texas)  News. 

j  IOWA 

Kathie  Obradovich  is  The  Des  Moines 
Registers  new  political  columnist. 
Obradovich  has  been  political  editor 
since  2003.  She  succeeds  David  Yepson. 

KENT  U  C  K \ 

Patrick  Keefe  has  been  named  publisher 
ofthe  Central  Kentucky  News-Journal 
in  Campbellsvile,  effective  Sept.  29-  He 
previously  served  as  marketing  director 
for  The  Daily  Union  in  Junction  City. 

Jennifer  Brown  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Kentucky  New  Era  in  Hopkinsville. 
Brown,  who  started  at  the  paper  as  an 
intern,  most  recently  was  deputy  editor. 

I  Steve  Doyle  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
i  Sentinel-News  in  Shelbyville,  effective 
j  Sept.  8.  Previously,  he  was  associate 
j ,  managing  editor/content  development. 

I  LOUISIANA 

Africa  Price  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Times  of  Shreveport. 
Previously,  she  was  managing  editor  of 
i  the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

I  MASS  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 
Peter  Canellos  is  the  new  editorial  page 
I  editor  for  The  Boston  Globe,  and  also 
will  oversee  the  Ideas  section.  Canellos 
most  recently  was  Washington  bureau 
.  . ^  -  -  ■ 

KENTUCKY 

Lorie  Love 

has  been  named 
editor  ofthe 
Richmond 
y  Register.  Love  is 
j  promoted  from  assistant  editor, 
i  She  succeeds  Jim  Todd. 


The  New  York  Times,  The 
Charlotte  Observer  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  were 
among  thft  top  newspaper 
winners  at  the  2009  Loeb 

i 


Awards,  honoring  journalists 
who  make  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  understanding  of 
business,  finance  and  the 
economy.  All  three  received 
multiple  awards  for  their 
coverage  of  the  financial  crisis. 


'ASSOCIATIONS' 

The  Missouri  Newspaper  Hall 
of  Fame  will  induct  Frank  L. 
Martin  Ill,  publisher  of  the 
West  Plains  Daily  Quill,  in 
October  at  the  Missouri  Press 
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Association's  143rd  annual 
convention.  .Amy  Pack, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Visalia  Times- Delta,  has  been 
elected  secretary^^^asurer 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


www.editorandpubtisher.com 
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KL  CONNUK/tIIB  WASHINUTUN  TIMES 


chief.  He  succeeds  Renee  Loth,  who  will 
serv'e  as  a  weekly  columnist  for  the 
Op-Ed  page.  Christine  Chinlund  has  been 
named  deputy  managing  editor  for 
news  operations.  Chinlund  has  served 
in  a  variety  of  reporting  and  editing 
capacities  for  more  than  25  years.  She 
succeeds  Ellen  Clegg.  Christopher  Rowland 
has  been  named  Washington  bureau 
chief  and  assistant  managing  editor/ 
Washington.  Rowland  is  promoted  from 
political  editor. 

INI  1  C  H  1  G  .V  N 

Steve  Westphal  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Muskegon  Chronicle. 
Westphal  most  recently  served  as 
general  manager  of  The  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  and  will  retain  that  position.  Cindy 
Fairfield  has  been  named  editor.  She  is 
promoted  from  local  news  editor. 

MONTANA 

Randy  Rickman  is  the  new  regional 
publisher  for  the  Independent  Record 
in  Helena  and  The  Montana  Standard 
in  Butte.  Rickman  has  served  as 
publisher  of  The  Sentinel  in  Hanford, 
Calif,  since  2003. 


NEWSPEOPLE 

-OBITUARIES- - 

Mary  Lou  Forbes 

83,  Died  June  27 
WASHINGTON  TIMES  COMMENTARY  EDITOR 

WHILE  BEING  INDUCTED  INTO  THE  SOCIETY 
of  Professional  Journalists’  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1992,  Maiy  Lou  Forbes  recalled  “falling  in 
love”  with  journalism  as  a  copy  girl  at  the  former  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star.  It  was  an  affair  that  lasted  more 
than  six  decades,  garnered  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  helped 
inspire  and  foster  the  talents  of  countless  others. 

The  longtime  Washington  Times  commentary'  editor, 
known  to  her  friends  as  “Ludy,”  was  a  trailblazer  whose  hard  work  enabled  her  to 
break  the  glass  ceiling  at  a  time  when  few  women  held  newsroom  positions  of  note. 
After  Joining  the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  1.944,  she  worked  her  way  up  to  cov¬ 
ering  local  and  national  stories  in  D.C.  But  it  was  her  coverage  of  the  Virginia 
school-desegregation  crisis  —  in  which  state  and  local  officials  railed  against  the 
integration  of  public  schools  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  landmark  1954  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education  ruling  —  that  won  her  a  Pulitzer  in  1959  for  local  reporting. 

That  same  year,  Forbes  was  named  the  Evening  Star’s  first  full-time  female 
editor.  She  sought  to  pass  her  reporting  and  editing  skills  on  to  up-and-coming 
journalists  such  as  nationally  syndicated  eolumnist  Cal  Thomas  and  future 
Watergate  reporter  Carl  Bem.stein,  among  many  others.  She  assumed  editorship 
of  the  Commentary  page  two  ye,ars  after  the  Washington  Times  was  founded  in 
1982,  following  the  Evening  Star’s  final  issue.  She  had  yet  to  consider  retirement. 


I?- 

■y'l 


!  N  E  W  Y  O  R  K 

Jennifer  Preston  has  been  named  social 
media  editor  for  The  New  York  Times. 
Preston  has  served  as  regional  weekly 
j  sections  editor  and  a  political  editor. 

I  ORE  G  O  N 

John  Dillon  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the/lrgus  Observer  in  Ontario.  Dillon 
is  promoted  from  advertising  director,  a 
post  he  has  held  since  2003. 

I  i  R  H  O  1)  E  I  S  I.  A  N  D 

Wayne  D.  Pelland  has  been  named  senior 
VP/operations  at  The  Providence 
Journal  Co.  A  20-year  veteran,  Pelland 
is  promoted  from  vice  president  of  oper¬ 
ations.  Barbara  J.  Nauman  has  been  named 
j  vice  president  of  circulation.  A  20-year 
employee,  Nauman  most  recently  was 
senior  director  of  consumer  marketing. 

I  TEXAS 

I  Cyndy  Carr  has  been  named  senior  vice 
j  president/sales  for  The  Dallas  Morning 
News.  Carr  most  recently  served  as 
senior  vice  president/niche  products. 

W  E  S  r  VIRGINIA 
Ed  Dawson  has  been  appointed  publisher 
ol  The  Herald-Dispatch  in  Huntington. 
He  is  promoted  from  executive  editor. 

www.edltorandpublisher.com 
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SEATTLE  TIMES  CO. 

HAS  SOLD 

PORTLAND  (ME)  PRESS  HERALD/ 
MAINE  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 

69.600  daily  circulation 
105,900  Sunday  circulation 

AUGUSTA  (ME)  KENNEBEC  JOURNAL 

14.200  daily  circulation 

13.600  Sunday  circulation 

WATERVILLE  (ME)  MORNING 
SENTINEL 

18,700  daily  circulation 
17,500  Sundav  circulation 


MAINETODAY  MEDIA 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Seattle  Times  Co. 
in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  Fe,  NM  t:  505.820.27(10  I:  505.820.2900 
vvww.dirksvancsseii.com 
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EDITORIAL 


A  simple  copyright-law  fix  that  could  help  newspapers 
deserves  a  chance,  not  scaremongering  rhetoric. 


Trick  question:  What  is,  in 
the  words  of  certain  self- 
appointed  New  Media  experts,  a 
“dangerous”  or  “astonishingly 
creepy  idea”  that  “would  kill  the  Internet” 
and  advance  a  “protectionist”  agenda  that 
is  “very  hazardous  to  the  health  of  the 
First  Amendment”? 

Would  you  believe  a  simple  change  to 
the  copjTight  law  that  would  restore 
the  common-law  principle  of  unfair 
competition? 

This  idea  of  giving  content  creators  like 
newspapers  the  right  to  pursue 
aggregators  who  steal  Tli  s 

content  —  and  therefore  ^  IlCre  5>  iJ 
forcing  free-riders  to  Illisillfor 

either  cease  operations,  Ollt  thcFI 

license  content  or 

simply  provide  links  and  pPOpOSCl 

headlines  like  Google  (;op\Ti 

News  —  has  been  kicking  4.1  *  i 

around  for  a  few  months.  Ct)Ul 

First  Amendment  attor¬ 
neys  Bruce  Sanford  and  Bruce  D.  BrovvTi 
of  Baker  &  Hostetlers  D.C.  office  floated 
it  in  The  Wcmhington  Ai-vf  this  spring. 
Federal  appellate  Judge  Richard  Posner 
suggested  something  similar  in  the  blog 
he  does  with  Nobel  economist  Gary  Becker. 

But  it  took  a  column  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealers  Connie  Schultz  to  really 
touch  off  a  firestorm  of  controversy  in  the 
blogosphere  —  and,  best  of  all,  get  news¬ 
papers  thinking  about  a  measure  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  value  of  news  and  information 
content  they  create  at  great  cost.  Schultz 
discussed  the  modest  proposals  of  broth¬ 
ers  Daniel  and  David  Marburger,  an  aca¬ 
demic  economist  and  attorney  at  Baker  & 
Hostetlers  Cleveland  office,  respectively. 

They  analj'zed  the  increasingly  grave 
problem  of  “parasitic  aggregators” 


There’s  a  lot  of 
misinformation 
out  there  about 
proposed  changes 
to  copyright  laws 
that  could  help. 


competing  for  scarce  ad  dollars  and  share 
against  news  originators  —  by  borrowing 
(and  not  just  linking  to)  the  originators’ 
own  content.  The  inevitable  outcome  of 
this  unfair  competition  is  that  newspapers 
will  be  forced  to  whittle  to  nothing  the 
newsrooms  that  create  content. 

But  if  Congress  restored  the  explicit 
right  to  sue  under  the  common-law  unfair 
competition  principle  that  they  took  away 
a  couple  of  decades  ago,  newspapers  and 
other  creators  would  have  a  powerful 
weapon  against  free-riders.  The  likely  out¬ 
come  would  not  be  a  blizzard  of  litigation, 
«  but  an  accommodation 

0101  between  originators  and 

lation  aggregators  on  a  fair 

ibout  business.  News¬ 

papers  would  at  least 
changes  have  a  fighting  chance  in 

htlaws  this  digital  age. 

I  I  But  that’s  anathema 

llCip.  in  some  quarters  of  the 

blogosphere,  judging 
by  the  ugly  and  occasionally  irrational 
reactions  to  a  copvTight  change.  Some 
misunderstood  the  brothers  Marburger 
as  suggesting  a  law  that  would  give  news¬ 
papers  some  kind  of  time  period  when 
they  alone  could  carry  their  scoop  — 
something  they  explicitly  reject.  Others 
thought  they  wanted  to  do  away  with 
simple  linking  to  newspaper  content,  • 
which  is  also  untrue.  Most  unhelpftil  were 
the  suggestions  —  WTapped  in  nostrums 
about  “reinventing”  themselves  —  that 
newspapers  should  just  curl  up  and  die. 

Changing  copvTight  law'  in  this  way  will 
not  by  itself  save  this  struggling  industry, 
of  course.  But  as  David  Marburger  told  us, 
“If  newspapers  don’t  do  this,  no  matter 
what  business  model  they  choose,  they 
are  not  going  to  survive.” 
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both  online  and  in  print. 

This  is  E&Fs  ninth  annual  “10  That 
Do  It  Right”  feature,  and  the  second 
time  we’ve  asked  newspapers  to  nomi¬ 
nate  themselves  if  they  think  they’re 
excelling  in  a  particular  area.  We  also 
considered  others  who  did  not  throw 
their  hat  in  the  ring.  As  always,  this  is 
not  a  Top  10  or  “best-of”  list,  but  rather 
a  collection  of  newspapers  that  are 
doing  one  particular  thing  very  well 
(sometimes  more  than  one  thing),  and 
__  merit  recognition 
•i  for  that  elfort 
and  achievement. 

,  None  of  the  papers 

that  made  the  list 
f ,  or  were  seriously 
I  considered  has  escaped 
the  turmoil  of  the 
industry.  In  fact,  one  of 
them,  the  Star  Tribune 
in  Minneapolis,  is  among 
the  papers  in  bankruptcy 
reorganization.  Nearly  all 
have  endured  deep  cuts 
to  their  newsrooms. 

In  fact,  a  couple  of 
papers  say  the  way  they 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


'  EN  THAT  DO  IT  RIGHT?  ArE  THERE  EVEN  FIVE  NEWS- 

"  papers  that  can  claim  with  a  straight  face  that  they  do 
-f  it  “right”  these  days?  In  a  time  when  nearly  every  paper 
has  been  clobbered  by  plunging  ad  revenue  and  declin¬ 
ing  circulation,  when  layoffs,  pay  cuts  and  furloughs 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  when  six  newspaper  companies  are  in 
bankruptcy  and  others  are  reeling  under  massive  debt  —  is 
in  this  industry  doing  it  right? 

The  short  and  encouraging  answer  is,  yes. 

shrunken  newsroom  staflfs  are  produc-  sources  in  unlikely  comers 
ing  some  amazing  work  that  shines  a  of  their  markets.  Even  as 

light  on  corruption  or  just  makes  a  reader  R&D  budgets  disappear, 

glad  she  picked  up  the  paper.  Harried  newspapers  create  new 
salespeople  are  finding  new  revenue  and  engaging  products. 


The  Shawano  Leader’s  design 
changes  and  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  plans  have  reversed 
home-delivery  losses. 
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handled  hard  times  qualifies  as  doing  it 
right.  Susan  Holley  of  The  Item  in 
Sumter,  S.C.,  cited  her  general  manager, 
Larry  Miller,  for  making  the  tough  but 
necessary  decisions  to  drop  the  Monday 
edition  and  outsource  printing.  Those 
decisions  helped  retain  jobs  at  fair  pay 
while  making  serious  changes,  she 
maintains. 

Roger  Plothow,  the  Post  Register's 
publisher,  submitted  10  reasons  the 
Idaho  Falls  daily  deserves  consideration. 
No.  8:  “We  survive  difficulty.”  Because 
the  Post  Register  is  suffering  the  same 
revenue  collapse  as  its  peers,  Plothow 
says,  he’s  had  to  let  go  a  “high-profile  and 
superb  executive  editor”  and  eliminate 
its  Monday  edition  —  12  years  after 
finally  achieving  a  seven-day  publication 
schedule. 

Core  competencies 

One  of  the  most  striking  patterns  that 
emerged  from  the  self-nominees  is  the 
passion  that  remains  for  print.  Dailies 
and  alt-weeklies  sounded  the  theme  that 
they  had  not  given  up  on  the  “paper” 
part  of  “newspaper.” 

Michael  J.  Wnek,  for  instance,  says 
he  was  drawn  from  Gannett  Co.  to 
Blueline  Media  Holdings  LLC  in 
Wisconsin  because  of  owner  Paul 
Seveska’s  commitment  to  the  Shawano 
Leader  as  a  print  product.  In  addition  to 
making  design  changes  and  adding  a 
localized  special  edition  on  Sundays,  the 
Leaders  investment  in  a  comprehensive 
sales  and  marketing  plan  has  reversed 
home-delivery  losses  and,  in  the  first  half 
of  2009,  increased  revenue  5.8%. 

To  revive  its  print  product,  the 
Honohdu  Star-Bulletin  switched  to  a 
compact  format  from  a  broadsheet,  and 
ended  its  all-day  publication  schedule. 
“Street  sales  are  up  about  10%  year- 
over-year,  and  home  subscriptions  have 
also  increased,”  reports  Editor  Frank 
Bridgewater,  noting  the  paper  faces  stiff 
competition  from  the  Gannett-owned 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

In  Palmdale,  Calif.,  the  Antelope  Valley 
Press  is  growing  circ  the  old-fashioned 
way:  keeping  prices  low,  says  Editor 
Dennis  Anderson.  Even  as  metros  across 
the  nation  ratchet  up  single-copy  prices, 
the  Press  remains  at  50  cents  on  week¬ 
days  and  $1.50  on  Sundays.  What’s  more, 
it  slashed  its  home  delivery  price. 

Subscriptions  are  up  about  3%  in  the 
last  year,  while  rack  sales  are  up  8%  from 
two  years  ago.  “All  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  the  core  product,  the  newspaper,” 
adds  Anderson. 


The  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter 
Telegram  also  takes  a  basic  approach, 
says  Circulation  Manager  Rick 
Forepaugh.  It  concentrated  on  the  two 
categories  advertisers  most  like:  paid-in- 
advance  home  delivery  and  single  copy. 
The  approximately  20,000-circulation 
Reporter  Telegram  was  the  Lone  Star 
State’s  fastest-growing  daily  in  the  most 
recent  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  FAS- 
FAX.  Forepaugh  adds,  “Absolutely  no 
fluff  such  as  [Newspaper  in  Education] 
or  bulk  sales  added  to  our  success.”  j 

Cory  O.  Arcarese,  vice  president  of  i 
circulation  at  The 
Gazette  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo., 
reports  circ  revenue 
is  up  by  double 
digits,  as  a  “young, 
super-smart  and 
motivated”  team 
has  won  the 
delivery  contracts 
for  nearly  every 
print  product  in  the 
market.  Similarly, 
at  the  Minneapolis 

alt-weekly  City  Pages,  Editor  in  Chief 
Kevin  Hoffman  says  his  “young  and  • 
savvy”  staff  is  “defying  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  newspapers  are  dying.” 
Readership  is  up  —  in  print  as  well  as 
online,  he  reports. 

Glossy  results 

The  Eagle-Tribune  in  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  has  plenty  of  irons  in  the  digital 
fire  —  including  the  fledgling  ET-TV  that 
provides  live  coverage  of  notable  news 
events.  But  the  50,000-circulation  paper 
is  finding  most  of  its  revenue  success 
right  now  in  expanding  print.  In  the  last 
year  it  has  launched  glossy  magazines 
for  the  Andover  area  and  Cape  Ann, 
reworked  its  TV  book  and  relaunched  its 
total-market-coverage  product  as  an 
entertainment  guide. 


Sellitmt.com  aggregates  classifieds  from  five 
Lee  Enterprises  dailies  and  various  shoppers. 


Editor  Dennis  Anderson,  left, 
city  beat  reporter  Bob  Wilson, 
Managing  Editor  Charles  F. 
Bostwick  and  VP/GM  Cherie 
Bryant  at  the  Palmdale,  Calif. 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  where 
rack  sales  and  subscriptions 
are  both  up. 

“The  new  publications 
have  been  a  challenge 
but  a  good  one,  tapping  a 
new  revenue  stream  and 
energizing  the  staff  by 
giving  them  a  new  outlet 
for  their  creative  talents,” 
says  Publisher  A1  Getler. 

Transitions 

Other  papers,  though,  maintain 
they’re  doing  it  right  by  leaping  into  the 
digital  future. 

Last  year,  E&P  listed  USA  Today 
among  its  “Magnificent  10”  for  its  inno¬ 
vative  social-media  offerings  targeting 
business  and  recreational  travelers. 
“CruiseLog”  and  “Today  in  the  Sky”  are 
still  doing  fine,  the  paper  says,  noting 
that  it  has  added  similar  vertical  niche 
sites  for  hotels  and  games.  And  if  you’ve 
got  an  iPhone  — 
there’s  a  USA  Today 
app  for  that. 

With  print 
classified  quickly 
becoming  an 
endangered  species, 
five  Lee  Enterprises 
newspapers  banded 
together  to  create 
sellitmt.com,  which 
aggregates  all  the 
classifieds  from 
the  Montana  dailies 


j  and  their  shopper  siblings.  There  was  no 
i  soft  launch  for  sellitmt,  notes  Allyn 
i  Calton,  director  of  marketing  and  niche 
j  publications  for  Billings  Gazette 
i  Communications.  But  the  promotion 
paid  off:  The  site  now  averages  6,000 
j  items  for  sale,  and  attracts  more  than 
10,000  unique  visitors  a  month. 

I  The  Patriot-News  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

I  which  made  the  “10”  list  in  2004,  is 
also  leaping  into  the  future  —  but  is 
looking  to  preserve  the  more  lucrative 
print  franchise  as  well.  To  reach  bu.sy 
readers,  it  now  publishes  a  front-page 
spadia  that  includes  everything  readers 
need  to  know  in  a  hurry. 

Referring  to  The  Miami  Heralds 
quick-read  page,  P-N  Executive  Editor 
David  Newhouse  points  out,  “This  is 
the  entire  newspaper  in  miniature. 
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from  a  ‘front  page’  right  down  to  obits 
and  puzzles  —  in  a  single  sheet  that 
readers  can  grab  and  go.” 

There  are  content  changes  inside,  too. 
Newhouse  says  stories  are  either  very  brief 
for  the  sort  of  news  everyone  has  already 
heard  before  opening  the  paper,  or  long 
for  “enterprise  reporting,  perspective, 
analysis  or  human  interest  stories  that 
readers  didn’t  see  on  TV  or  online.” 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  Free 
Press  did  not  nominate  itself  this  year  — 
it  was  among  the  "10”  in  2003  —  but 
its  content  approach  in  one  area  is 
worthy  of  note  again.  In  2008,  it  was 
surely  the  only  newspaper  in  America 
that  endorsed  Barack  Obama  and  John 
McCain  for  president. 

The  dual  endorsement  is  one  result 
of  the  quirky  merger  a  decade  ago  of 
the  liberal-leaning  Times  and  the  more 
conservative  Free  Press.  While  the 
newsrooms  of  the  morning  and  evening 
papers  combined,  the  editorial  pages 
stayed  on  their  separate  paths  — 
preaching  from  distinctly  different 
prayer  books. 

“I’m  surprised  that  others  haven’t 
followed  our  lead,”  says  Publisher/ 
E.\ecutive  Editor  Tom  Griscom. 

Opposing  editorial  voices  not  only  offer 
a  choice  of  views  to  readers,  he  says  — 
they  also  make  it  hard  for  anyone  to 
claim  its  news  coverage  is  politically 
biased.  It  must  work  some  mojo;  The 
Times  Free  Press  was  one  of  the  — 

few  metros  to  actually  gain 
circulation  this  year. 

In  a  year  that  was  just  as 
difficult  for  ethnic  newspapers  as  a||| 
for  the  mainstream  —  witness 
the  flat  performance  of  Spanish-  ^ 

language  papers  after  years  of  ,  j 

ftirious  growth  —  the  black- 
oriented  St.  Louis  American 
achieved  its  highest  readership 
and  distribution  ever  in  2008.  1*^ 

At  70,000  free-distribution,  the 
American  is  not  only  Missouri’s 
largest  African-American  weekly 
—  it’s  the  second-largest  weekly  of  any 
kind  in  the  Show-Me  State. 

One  key  to  its  success  is  likely  what 
the  Readership  Institute  has  identified  as 
the  “I  see  myself  in  the  pages”  readership 
driver.  On  an  average  week,  the  paper 
runs  46  photos  of  local  African 
Americans. 

From  those  many  indisputably  doing  it 
right,  the  following  made  this  year’s  list, 
which  includes  papers  that  nominated 
themselves  and  those  that  emerged  from 
E^P  staff  suggestions.  [1 


IAS  VEGAS 


Sun  Reporter 
Alexandra  Berzon’s 
tenacity  on  stories- 
about  local  deaths 
at  construction  sites 
won  her  a  Pulitzer 
for  public  service. 


WHEN  THE  Las  Vegas 
Sun  ceased  publish¬ 
ing  as  a  separate 
newspaper  in  2005  and  became 
a  section  tucked  inside  copies  of 
its  joint-operating-agreement 
partner,  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  many  industry  com¬ 
mentators  —  including  a 
tut-tutting  ES^P  editorial  — 
concluded  the  Sun  was 
finished  as  a  voice  in 
Sin  City.  mBjm 

Instead,  it  was  truly  ^ 
at  last  finding  its 
voice.  The  Suns,  staff 
of  48  fills  its  eight- 
page,  usually  ad-free 
daily  section  with  enterprise 
reporting  and  the  sort  of  explanatory  and 
investigative  journalism  imperiled  at 
bigger  papers  trying  with  shrunken 


I  peril  U 


I  newsrooms  to  do 
I  everything  they 
I  once  did.  Sun 

^ _ -  j  reporter  Alexandra 

XtSI"  '  Berzon  won  the 
i  2009  Pulitzer  Prize 

‘  SSbIBI  Public  Service 

"  following  up  on 

'  ^5?  i  breaking  stories  of 

j  construction  deaths 
___  j  the  R-J  dutifully 

filed,  and  forgot. 

“I  think  the  future  of  print  journalism 
is  very  likely  what  we’re  doing  now,  or 
some  form  very  near  it,”  says  Managing 
Editor  Michael  J.  Kelley.  @ 


j  When  Editor  Mitch  Pugh  arrived  at 
i  the  Lee  Enterprises-owned  Journal  in 
j  2007,  he  focused  the  32-person  news- 
I  room  on  giving  readers  “something  to 
I  talk  about”  in  the  paper  and  online.  The 
I  Journal  already  had  a  couple  of  very 
j  popular  local  columnists  with  a  knack 
j  for  finding  the  engaging,  sometimes 
1  irreverent,  stories  that  get  readers  talk- 
ing.  “It  just  was 
the 

everyday 

the  newsroom,” 

In  the  past  12 

to  researchers 
Wilkerson  & 
Associates,  Journal 
readership  is  up 
about  5%  on 
weekdays  and  6% 
on  Sundays.  Total 
market  reach  increased  5.3%,  and  the 
number  of  readers  accessing  its  Web  site 


Sioux  Cit>  (Iowa)  Journal 

Latin  American  and  European 
newspapers  have  proven  so  much 
more  interested  in  applying  the 
findings  of  The  Readership  Institute  than 
U.S.  publishers  that  the  research  center 
suspended  domestic  operations.  But  in 
the  American  heartland,  the  40,600- 


Editor  Mitch  Pugh,  center,  confers  with  his  editors  during  the  paper’s 
July  2  news  budget  meeting.  Renewed  focus  on  giving  readers  “some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about”  has  helped  boost  readership  daily  and  on  Sunday. 

circulation  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
proves  every  day  that  one  “readership 
driver”  identified  by  the  Institute  works. 


‘yesterday”  jumped  86%. 


Briefing 

Dallas,  Texas 

There  was  much  to  like  about 
The  Dallas  Morning  News'  first 
take  on  a  free  daily,  the  lively 
commuter  paper  Quick.  But  in  Briefing, 
the  Morning  News  seems  to  have  found  the 
product  the  market  really  wants  and  needs. 


A  single-section  paper  delivered 
Wednesdays  through  Saturdays  to 
200,000  non-subscriber  households 
in  targeted  ZIP  codes.  Briefing  is 
unabashedly  “Morning  News  Lite”  for 
busy  families,  especially  the  woman  of 
the  house  who  values  the  brand  but 
thinks  she’s  too  busy  to  icad  it  all.  Says 
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Who  has  tiitift  to 
I  read  the  paper? 


ment  belongs  to  the  people,  and  there’s 
just  no  reason  for  them  to  keep  any 
secrets  —  who  the  hell  are  they?”  His 
aim:  to  give  citizens  the  information 
“to  empower  themselves.”  ® 


selecting  Post-Star  Editorial  Page  Editor 
Mark  Mahoney  as  the  winner  for  editorial, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  jurists  showed  they 
understood  that  fundamental  truth. 

Or  as  Mahoney  puts  it:  “The  govern- 


East  Bay  Express 

Emeryville,  Calif. 

WHILE  MAINSTREAM  News¬ 
papers  nervously  experiment 
with  Twitter,  Facebook 
and  anything  labeled  “social  media”  in 
desperate  bids  to  reconnect  with  their 
communities,  the  East  Bay  Express 
is  literally  offering  bIiiIBIIhIIIIIII^^ 
seminars  on 

“I  think  we  have 
cracked  the  code  on 
community-building,” 
says  Publisher  Jody 

and  she’s  not  ~ 


Briefing  targets  those  on  the  go,  like  moms. 


Briefing  General  Manager  Grant  Moise, 
“The  busy  mom  has  been  our  sw'eet  spot. 

Approaching  its  one-year  anniversary. 
Briefing's  90%-plus  acceptance  rate  has 
been  so  high  it  recently  quietly  shiffed 
from  an  opt-out  model  for  only  affluent 
North  Dallas  to  allowing  anyone  to  opt 
in.  With  virtually  no  marketing  sched¬ 
uled  until  later  in  the  year,  600  to  650 
new'  households  are  signing  up  every 
week.  The  numbers  of  advertisers  are 
growing,  too  —  up  a  net  15%  a  month, 
Moise  says.  g 


Above,  Express  staffers 
recreated  Andy  Warhol’s 
Silver  Factory  for  its 
warehouse  art  and 
music  party.  Left,  a  still 
from  “Bottom  Line,"  the 
winner  of  the  paper's 
Generica  digital  film 
competition. 


Colley 
bragging.  The  Express 
led  a  national  move-  ^  ♦. 

ment  among  alt-papers  last  Christmas  to 
encourage  readers  to  stimulate  their 
local  economies  by  pledging  to  spend  at 
least  $100  on  locally  owned  retailers, 
noting  they  keep  dollars  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  longer  than  chains.  It  offered  free 
weddings  when  same-sex  marriage  was 
briefly  legal  in  California,  and  gathered 
dozens  of  bands  to  perform  at  a  huge 


listening  party.  On  the  paper’s  busy 
agenda  are  organizing  urban  farms  in  its 
Oakland/Berkeley  market,  ramping  up 
the  modest  Oakland  Film  Festival  and 
serving  as  consultants  for  local  start-up 
busine.sses. 

Colley  contends  newspaper  community 
building  can  work  beyond  quirky’  Berkeley: 
“It’s  a  highly  transportable  idea.”  0 


After  eight  years  of  the  most 
secretive  presidential  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  modern  era,  followed 
by  a  president  who  signed  open  govern¬ 
ment  orders  in  his  first  hours  on  the  job, 
there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  (FOI)  fatigue  in  the 
^  ^  Sunshine 

Society  of  News 
Editors  has  lost 
its  funding  and 
its  full-time 
coordinator, 
and  the  cause  of 
transparency 
seems  to  be  losing 
its  urgency. 

But  the  Post- 
Star  is  a  bracing 
reminder  that  FOI  and  open  records 
aren’t  only,  or  even  mostly,  about 
Washington  and  investigative  journalists. 
In  its  editorials,  blogs  and  online  help 
centers,  the  Glens  Falls  newspaper 
reminds  us  constantly  that  it  is  ordinaiy 
citizens  who  most  need  open  govern¬ 
ment  to  ensure  their  rights,  their 
property,  their  government  benefits.  By 


Star  Tribune 

Minneapolis 

Crowd-sourcing  is  a  digital 
journalism  skill  that  still  eludes 
most  newspapers.  But  the  Star 
Tribune  pulled  off  something  even  more 
ambitious  with  its 
“Ballot  Challenge” 

project,  centered  on  .  ■ 

the  recount  of  the  ■  ... 

Minnesota  U.S.  ■  <-a 

Senate  vote  between  ■  ■  ^ 

Republican  Norm  ^ 

Coleman  and  the  ■  ■  >  tH 

eventual  winner,  ■  ==32 

Democrat  A1  ' 

Franken.  Call  it  - - - 

crowd-deputizing. 

At  StarTribune.com,  users  could 
inspect  all  6,600  ballots  disputed  by 
one  side  or  the  other.  One  immediate 
effect  was  to  highlight  the  many  illegally 
frivolous  challenges  —  embarrassing 
the  campaigns  into  dropping  thousands 
of  disputes. 

Digital  Community  Manager  Leah 
Betancourt  notes  that  this  wisdom  of  the 


CNUCKBAUiWm/IND 

o«w«ac*STu 


O^MRKUY 

wowcomiAn 


Editorial  page  editor 
Mahoney,  just  after 
winning  his  Pulitzer. 


-OMUSiUMOt.  _~|  jj 
Visitors  to  the  site  could  review  and  vote 
on  thousands  of  challenged  ballots. 

online  masses,  aided  by  a  panel  of 
experts  recruited  by  the  paper,  led  users 
to  come  almost  eerily  close  to  the  margin 
of  victory  given  Franken  by  the  state 
Canvassing  Board.  Strib  readers  figured 
a  78-vote  lead.  The  board  awarded  a 
49-vote  lead.  ® 
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I>RREK  pruitt/the  POST-STAR.  GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 


DERKK  PRUITT/THE  POST-S' 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 


PoliWactconi| 


WHILE  FELLOW  “10”  HONOREE 
Star  Tribune  used  the  Web 
to  open  the  ballot-counting 
process  for  all  to  see,  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  showed  how  technology  can 
super-size  the  traditional  —  and  still 
fundamental  —  job  of  journalists:  hold¬ 
ing  politicians’  feet  to  the  fire.  PolitiFact 
was  an  innovative  use  of  the  Web  that 
used  both  watchdog  reporters  and  digital 
technologv’  to  analyze  more  than  750 
political  promises  and  assertions  made 
by  presidential  candidates  Barack  Obama 
and  John  McCain  during  the  elections.  It 
won  a  Pulitzer  for  the  paper,  which  also 
nabbed  a  second  for  feature  writing. 

But  the  St.  Pete  Times  didn’t  stop 
with  the  election.  Its  "Obameter”  and 
“Truth-O-Meter”  arc  a  continuous  reality 


Tn«  Tnith-0-M»wr' 


'eIsssS:.  □ 

S, 


PolitiFact.com  continues  to  hold  the  president 
accountable  on  statements  and  promises. 


The  Daily  Independent 

Ridgecrest,  Calif. 


At  too  many  newspapers,  the 

first  casualty  of  the  industry  crisis 
was  outreach  to  a  new-  generation 
of  newspaper  readers  and  journalists. 

But  to  see  how  much  news¬ 
papers  can  gain  from  even  a 
ver>'  modest  youth  effort, 
just  look  at  The  Daily 
Independent,  a  4,400- 
circulation  GateHouse  Media 
paper  in  the  Mojave  Desert 
town  of  Ridgecrest,  Calif. 

Staffers  such  as  Sports 


City  Editor  Jessica  Shillings,  left, 
with  intern  Aaron  Askew, 
Managing  Editor  Nathan  Able 
(top),  and  sports  editor  Barrera. 


New  Times 

Phoenix 


IN  SOME  QUARTERS,  VILLAGE  VoiCE 
Media  (WM)  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  what  the  alternative  press  is 
supposed  to  be.  It’s  too  big,  they  say,  and 
its  cookie-cutter  formatted  papers  are 


check  on  the  administration.  Now  the 
paper  has  extended  its  online  lie  detector 
to  the  punditocracy,  examining  the 
claims  of  the  right  and  left  members  of 
the  chattering  class.  @1 


Editor  Cheeto  Barrera  helps  kids  at 
Burroughs  High  with  their  school  paper, 
which  the  daily  prints  at  cost.  More 
important,  it  offers  internships  for 
the  high  schoolers.  Jessica  Shillings  ' 
interned  there  for  a  couple  of  summers 
—  and  now'  she’s 
the  city  editor. 

“It’s  nothing  for¬ 
mal,”  says  Publisher 
John  Watkins.  “Our 
managing  editor, 
Nathan  Able,  takes 
the  interns  under  his 
wing.  They  cover 
things,  we  correct 
them  and  help  them. 
It’s  baptism  by  fire 
on  a  small  paper.”  ® 


not  just  insufficiently  politically  radical  — 
their  libertarian  bent  can  seem  an  awfiil 
lot  like  —  gasp!  —  conser\'atism. 

Yet,  again  and  again  the  old  New 
Times  papers  get  into  righteous  scrapes 
with  the  powers-that-be  over  First 
Amendment  and  other  fundamental 


The  New  Times’  dogged  reporting  on  local  Sheriff  Joe  Arpaio  has  proven  a  popular  cover  subject. 
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issues  the  local  dailies  overlook.  The 
Phoenix  Nerv  Times  is  selected  here  for 
its  long  campaign  to  shine  a  light  on 
Maricopa  County  Sheriff  Joe  Arpaio,  a  * 
classic  desert  despot.  A  special  prosecutor 
had  WM  CEO  Jim  Larsen  and  E.xecutive 
Editor  Mike  Lacey  arrested  when  Nexc 
Times  reported  on  a  suspicious  Arpaio 
real  estate  deal.  Their  ongoing  lawsuit  will 
no  doubt  dredge  up  more  interesting 
information  about  the  sheriff.  Area 
dailies  might  w  ant  to  take  note.  11 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


ON  New  Year’s  Fwe  2007,  the 
Cincinnati  joint  operating 
agreement  died  a  rare  natural 
death  as  it  reached  the  end  of  its  term. 
But  then  the  sur\T\ing  paper,  Gannett 
Co.’s  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  accomplished 
something  even 


rarer:  It  not  only 
grew  its  circulation 
to  match  the 
JOA’s  combined 
total  —  it  kept  the 
subscribers. 

With  four  years 
to  plan  for  its 
post-JOA  era,  the 
Enquirer  targeted 
key  geographic 
areas,  especially 
across  the  Ohio 
River  in  northern 
Kentucky  where 
the  former 
Cincinnati  Post 
still  had  a  strong¬ 
hold.  In  2008, 
overall  Enquirer 
circ  was  up  2% 
in  a  year  when 
other  metros 
were  recording 


The  ClNCIN.MATI  E^QIKER 

TANK ! 


Post-JOA,  the  Enquirer 
has  not  only  held  onto 
its  readers  but  has  also 
made  circulation  gains. 


double-digit  declines.  More  important, 
northern  Kentucky  circ  jumped  9.3%.  A 
year  later,  the  newspajier  is  retaining  more 
than  80%  of  subscribers,  and  total  circ  is 
back  to  year  2000  levels. 

Editor  and  Vice  President/News 
Tom  Callinan  credits  the  watchdog 
and  public  serx'ice  journalism  and 
the  “audience-first  mission”  of  the 
re-christened  Enquirer  Media. 

“We  are  a  connector,”  he  says. 

“We  connect  buyers  to  sellers,  we 
connect  people  to  each  other  and 
communities,  both  demographic 
and  geographic,  and  we  connect 
them  to  local  information  they  need 
to  live  and  thrive.”  ® 
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Newspapers  are  going  mobile, 
and  ‘hybrid  solutions’  promise 
new  readers  and  revenue  streams 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 
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meeting  for  media  in  early 
June  in  New  York  —  an 
event  he  attended  along 
with  newly  appointed 
USA  Today  Editor  John 
Hillkirk,  to  candidly  field 
questions  about  The 
Nation’s  Newspaper  and 
the  industry  at  large? 

Hunke,  as  it  turned 
out,  was  no  killjoy.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  upbeat  and 
excited  about  the  direction 
and  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers.  While  he  declined 
to  predict  an  advertising 
upturn  for  the  second  half  York  Tir 

of  the  year,  Hunke  did  Jeff  Bezos  ai 

offer  a  positive  take  on 
opportunities  for  newspapers.  It  had  to 
do  with  what  many  are  defining  as  a 
“fourth  distribution  model,”  thanks  to  the 
market  emergence  of  digital  e-readers. 

USA  Today  is  “extraordinarily  bullish” 


amazoncom 


New  York  Times  Publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  left,  with  Amazon  CEO 
Jeff  Bezos  after  announcing  the  release  of  the  Kindle  DX  wireless  e-reader. 


on  wireless  devices,  he  said,  adding, 
"You  will  hear  us  [say]  that  hybrid 
solutions  are  the  key  to  us  moxing 
forward.”  Along  with  many  other  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country,  USA 


Today  is  in  discussions  with 
e-reader  manufacturers. 

“Lots  of  people  are  saying 
the  old  newspaper  model  is 
dead,  but  I  don’t  believe  that’s 
true,”  says  Roger  Fidler, 
program  director/digital 
publishing  of  the  Donald 
W.  Reynolds  Journalism 
Institute  at  the  University' 
of  Missouri.  "We’re  back  to 
saying  that  w  hat  we  need  is 
a  revenue  stream  from  the 
reader  and  a  revenue  stream 
from  advertisers,  which  is 
the  old  newspaper  model,” 

I  CEO  he  adds.  “It’s  a  very  good 

e-reader.  model  if  you  can  make  it 
work.  The  hope  is  that 
e-readers  will  provide  a  new  platform.” 

The  industry  has  been  aware  of  such 
portable  readers’  potential  for  years  — 
major  newspaper  companies  such  as 
Hearst  have  even  invested  in  their 
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IF  ANYONE  DESERVES  TO  BE  DOWN  ON  HIS  INDUSTRY,  IT’S 
David  Hunke,  newly  appointed  president  and  publisher  of 
USA  Today.  In  recent  years  Hunke  helmed  two  of  the  most 
challenged  metros  in  one  of  the  most  daunting  markets 
as  CEO  of  the  Detroit  Media  Partnership,  which  has  cut 
home-delivery  days  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  its  joint  operat¬ 
ing  partner  The  Detroit  News  to  three  days  a  week  —  a  radical  move 
among  big-city  papers. 

So  what  tone  would  you  expect  he’d  adopt  during  a  breakfast 
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Amazon’s  Kindle  is 
among  the  first 
e-readers  to  ignite 
hope  in  the  newS' 
paper  industry 
atx>ut  reaching 
more  potential 
readers  without  a 
print  product,  and 
utilizing  mobile 
technology  as  a 
revenue  outlet. 


manufacture.  But  only  within  the  past 
year  or  so  have  consumers  taken  hold  of 
the  concept,  and  now  there’s  a  gathering 
buzz  about  e-readers.  Newspapers  like 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  are  making 
monthly  subscriptions  available  on 
Amazon’s  Kindle,  for  e.xample. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  e-readers 
so  appealing  is  the  characteristics  they 
tend  to  share.  They  are  light,  non-obtru- 
sive,  and  easy  on  the  eyes.  They  store 
loads  of  books  in  digital  form.  They  carry 
newspapers  via  a  wireless  connection. 
And  the  experience  hews  more  closely  to 
reading  the  print  edition  rather  than  a 
newspaper  Web  site. 

Publishers  are  also  feeling  the  love  for 
e-readers’  potential,  though  no  one  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  story  said  these  devices 
would  alone  provide  the  badly  needed 
s  fuel  to  help  put  newspapers  back  in  the 
^  black.  “From  a  newspaper  perspective,  it 
S  is  seen  as  an  additional  platform,  even  an 
<  additional  opportunity,  more  legitimately, 


to  charge  for  content  where  people  have 
less  flexibility  to  charge  online,”  says 
Randy  Bennett,  senior  vice  president  of 
business  development  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

What  they  also  represent  is  a  way  for 
publishers  to  cut  costs  in  addition  to 
capturing  new  readers  and  revenue 
streams.  Derek  Robinson,  business 
development  manager  at  Cox  Media 
Group,  which  is  studying  e-readers 
closely,  says,  “What  newspapers  are 
drawn  to  in  general  is  cutting  general 
print  and  circulation  costs,  which  can 
represent  30%  to  50%  of  a  newspaper’s 
total  costs.  In  an  e-reader  model,  this 
distribution  would  cost  virtually  nothing 
from  a  publisher’s  perspective.” 

Dallas  Morning  News  Publisher 
James  Moroney  thinks  e-readers  give 
newspapers  a  new  lease  on  life.  As 
dailies,  including  his  own,  pull  back  on 
circulation  to  “core  areas,”  e-readers 
can  expand  readership  outside  costly 


distribution  routes.  For  people  willing 
to  subscribe  via  an  e-reader,  “it  takes  out 
the  print  and  distribution  costs,  and  most 
importantly  in  a  certain  way  it  does  a  lot 
to  variable-ize  the  cost  of  your  business,” 
he  says.  “If  I’m  delivering  electronically, 
it  changes  the  business  model.” 

E-readers,  by  the  numbers 

E-reader  manufacturers,  most  notably 
Amazon  and  Sony,  guard  their  sales 
numbers  like  state  secrets;  guessing 
the  number  of  these  devices  in  the 
marketplace  has  become  something  of  a 
parlor  game.  But  Forrester  Research,  a 
market  research  company  that  covers 
the  emerging  sector,  estimates  that  by 
the  end  of  2008,  Amazon  and  Sony  had 
collectively  sold  one  million  e-readers 
in  the  United  States. 

While  this  number  seems  small 
considering  that  daily  newspaper 
circulation  was  at  roughly  48  million 
copies  in  2008,  according  to  the  E^P 
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International  Year  Book,  Forrester  notes 
that  the  demand  for  e-readers  has  finally 
increased;  After  10  years  of  sputtering, 
“the  market  has  finally  found  a  foothold,” 
Forrester  analyst  Sarah  Rotman  Epps 
wrote  in  a  May  report.  By  2012, 

Forrester  anticipates  an  e-reader  market 
potential  of  12  million  people. 

Currently,  the  devices  deliver  content 
via  a  wireless  network  —  say.  Sprint  —  or 
through  WiFi  and  Bluetooth  technology. 
Most  all  e-readers  today  use  displays 
provided  by  the  company  E  Ink.  They  are 
lighter,  suck  up  less 
power  and  are  less  of  an 
eye  strain  than  LCD 
screens.  While  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  yet  to 
provide  a  product  with 
color  capabilities,  that 
is  expected  to  change 
sometime  in  2011.  Pi.xel 
Qi,  a  competitor  to 
E  Ink,  is  working  on 


Subscriptions  to  The  New  York  Times, 
The  Boston  Globe  and  the  Washington 
Post  are  available  on  the  Kindle  DX,  and 
the  papers  are  tentatively  working  on 
subsidizing  the  device’s  purchase  cost  in 
exchange  for  a  long-term  subscription. 
The  Post  is  working  on  a  trial  in  which 
the  paper  subsidizes  the  cost  of  the  DX  — 
currently  going  for  a  hefty  $489.00  at 
retail  —  as  part  of  a  bundled  subscrip¬ 
tion.  “We  have  yet  to  formulate  the  details 
of  the  plan,”  says  Vidra.  “The  expectation 
is  to  roll  it  out  in  the  summer  or  fall.” 

Despite  those  sexy  specs,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  newspaper- 
friendly  the  DX  proves  to 
be.  Writing  a  review  of 
the  product  at  Slate.com, 
technology  columnist  Farhad 
Manjoo  said  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  on  the  DX  is  confusing. 

He  deemed  the  navigation 
“terrible”  and  wrote  that  it’s 
difficult  to  determine  the 


in  1991,  and  Forrester  notes  the  manu¬ 
facturer  remains  a  strong  competitor. 
However,  its  two  e-readers  currently  on 
the  market,  the  PRS-505  and  PRS-700, 
do  not  yet  distribute  newspapers  — 
though  that  is  expected  to  change  when 
Sony  rolls  out  products  with  wireless 
capabilities.  (Books  and  other  documents 
are  now  downloaded  on  the  Sony  reader 
through  memory  cards.) 

Sony  lately  has  been  making  the 
rounds  gauging  the  interest  of  news¬ 
paper  executives.  “If  newspapers  are 
considering  a  direct  distribution  model 
and  are  looking 
for  partners,  Sony 
is  open,”  says 
Forrester’s  Epps. 

A  Sony  spokes¬ 
woman  would 
only  tell  E^P  that 
the  company  is  not 
ready  to  discuss 
publicly  w  hat  it 
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$350 
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Touchscreen: 
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No 
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No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Launch  date: 

Kindle2:  Feb.  ’09;  Kind  DX,  May  '09 

PRS-505:  Oct.  '07;  PRS-700:  Oct.  ’08 

Not  disclosed 

Not  disclosed 

Oct.  ’07 

bringing  color  screens  to 
e-readers.  All  Things  Digital’s 
Peter  Kafka  reported. 

Many  have  credited  Amazon 
with  singlehandedly  driving 
demand  for  this  portable  tech¬ 
nology.  “Amazon  created  a  model 
out  of  thin  air,”  says  Guy  Vidra, 
head  of  business  development  and 
emerging  media  at  The  Washington  Post. 
“They  created  a  killer  app  for  books,  and 
they  should  get  a  tremendous  degree  of 
admiration  for  embarking  on  a  prettv" 
significant  opportunity.” 

In  May  Amazon  unveiled  its  latest  ver¬ 
sion,  the  Kindle  DX,  with  a  larger  screen 
that  is,  at  least  in  theory,  more  attuned  to 
newspapers.  The  DX  is  one-third-of-an- 
inch  thin  —  “as  thin  as  most  magazines,” 
Amazon  boasts  of  the  specs  —  weighs  less 
than  a  pound  and  has  a  9.7-inch  auto- 
rotating  screen.  It  can  hold  up  to  3,500 
books,  periodicals  and  other  documents. 


importance 
of  each  story 
because  the 
Kindle  presents 
them  all  with 
equal  billing. 

Part  of  the 
reason  news¬ 
papers  aren’t  easy  to  read  on  the  DX  is 
because  Amazon  is  still  working  with 
the  format  for  its  older,  smaller  Kindle 
devices,  so  the  screen  space  isn’t  entirely 
utilized.  Until  the  DX  and  newspapers 
work  out  the  kinks  in  presentation,  he 
concludes,  “the  Kindle  is  an  imperfect 
match  for  the  paper.  Indeed,  it’s  not  even 
as  good  as  a  smartphone.” 

So  Amazon  might  have  whipped  up 
a  frenzv’  for  e-readers,  but  by  no  means 
does  it  ovvTi  the  marketplace.  Apple,  too, 
is  developing  a  tablet-sized  computer. 

Gadgetheads  will  recall  that  it  was 
Sony  that  rolled  out  the  Bookman  back 


Sony  PRS-505 


Source:  Forester  Research 


may  be  doing  with  new  spapers;  “It’s 
definitely  an  area  of  opportunity,  but 
we’re  not  at  a  point  where  we  can 
disclose  our  plans.” 

If  we  build  it,  will  they  come? 

Two  other  manufacturers  plan  to 
capitalize  on  the  market;  The  Hearst- 
backed  First  Paper  and  Plastic  Logic. 

Hearst  has  kept  details  about  its 
e-reader  close  to  the  vest.  It  made  the 
curious  decision  to  sell  its  stake  in  E  Ink 
—  along  with  several  other  investors, 
including  Intel  and  Epson  —  in  June 
for  $215  million  to  the  Taiwan-based 
company  Prime  View  International. 

Paul  Luthringer,  Hearst ’s  executive 
director  of  corporate  communications, 
says  the  newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher  has  invested  in  a  separate  company 
that  is  creating  “an  entire  e-reading 
ecosystem  for  consumers,  featuring  a 
broad  range  of  content  from  multiple 
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publishers.”  While  Luthringer  declined  to 
elaborate,  Forrester  analyst  Epps  viewed  a 
prototjpe  of  those  digital  readers  and 
said  the  device  is  larger  than  the  Kindle 
DX  —  roughly  the  size  of  a  standard 
S'/^-by-ll-inch  sheet  of  paper. 

“They  have  paid  a  lot  of  attention  to 
the  design  and  the  interface,”  she  notes. 
"The  e.xperiencc  of  reading  newspapers 
on  a  First  Paper  device  will  be  much  nicer 
than  reading  it  on  a  Kindle.  It’s  news¬ 
paper-friendly  and  newspaper-sawy.” 

Newspapers  are  what  Plastic  Logic 
has  in  mind  as  well.  The  maker  of  this 
e-reader,  which  is  built  on  sturdy  plastic, 
intends  on  hitting  the  market  sometime 
during  the  fir.st  quarter  of  2010. 

The  model,  which  was  viewed  by  Ei^P, 
has  the  dimensions  of  a  letter-size  sheet 
of  paper  (it’s  pictured  on  our  cover)  and 
is  as  lightweight  as  a  rigid  placemat.  The 
final  product  is  anticipated  to  weigh 
around  14  ounces.  It’s  all  touch-screen, 
and  content  is  rendered  in  grayscale. 

Plastic  Logic,  which  plans  to  change 
the  name  of  the  product  once  it  hits  the 
market,  is  going  after  professionals  who 
carry  around  loads  of  paper  (think  attor¬ 
neys).  The  e-reader  enables  the  user  to 
make  notes  on  a  document  —  highlight¬ 
ing,  circling  part  of  te.\t,  etc.,  using  your 
finger  as  a  stylus  —  and  even  transfer 
that  document  back  to  a  desktop,  laptop 
or  other  device  via  3G  (it  partnered  with 
A&T  in  July),  wireless,  USB  or  Bluetooth 
connection. 

Already  Plastic  Logic  has  partnerships 
in  place  with  USA  Today,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  The  Financial  Times.  And 
as  E^P  went  to  press,  Barnes  &  Noble 
announced  it  launched  an  eBookstore 
and  is  working  with  Plastic  Logic. 

The  newspaper  prototype  view'ed  on 
the  device  —  an  edition  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  —  w'as  in  its  early  stages  but 
resembled  a  PDF. 

Detroit  has  unexpectedly  become  a 
hotbed  for  newspaper  innovation.  After 
drastically  cutting  back  on  home-delivered 
copies,  the  Detroit  Media  Partnership  — 
over  which  Hunke  still  has  oversight  — 
was  enchanted  by  the  potential  of 
e-readers  during  a  World  Association  of 
Newspapers  meeting  in  October  2008. 
g  The  Partnership  decided  to  work  closely 
?  with  Plastic  Logic  to  launch  trial  e-reader 
2  editions  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
I  Detroit  News  on  Plastic  Logic  during  the 
X  first  quarter  of  2010.  (Detroit  is  not  in  an 
=  exclusive  partnership  with  Plastic  Logic, 

=  and  both  papers  are  also  available  on  the 
i  Kindle,  for  instance.! 

*  “We  want  to  get  input  from  a  range 


of  people,”  says  Patricia  Kelly,  the 
Partnership’s  senior  vice  president  of 
digital  and  client  solutions.  The  papers 
plan  to  tap  a  variety  of  consumers, 
including  single-copy  buyers,  Web  site 
users,  loyal  print  subscribers  and  even 
non-readers.  Kelly  asks,  “One  of  the 
things  we  want  to  understand,  will  it 
open  this  audience”  —  people  who  don’t 
read  the  newspaper  in  any  form  —  “up  to 
us?  We  believe  that  we  not  only  have  a 


potential  audience  with  existing  readers, 
but  also  with  current  non-readers.” 

Kelly  stresses  the  work  in  this  area  is  a 
small  test,  and  is  still  in  its  infancy;  there 
are  many  details  to  hash  out.  One  .strategy 
being  explored  involves  the  papers  otter¬ 
ing  a  lease-to-ow  n  option  for  consumers 
w  ho  would  make  a  small  down  payment 
on  the  device  and  then  pay  a  monthly  fee 
for  a  year,  or  two,  w  hich  would  include  a 
portion  for  the  device  and  a  portion  for 
the  newspaper  sukscription. 

Pricing,  for  now,  is  .still  an  X-factor. 
“One  of  the  hard  things  to  do  with 
modeling  is  you  don’t  have  the  advertis¬ 
ing  model  figured  out,”  says  Kelly.  “There 
are  things  we  plan  to  test  in  Detroit,  but 
there’s  also  work  to  be  done  industrywide 
and  with  the  advertising  community 
collectively,  so  that  newspapers  aren’t 
working  in  a  vacuum.” 

For  its  part.  Plastic  Logic  says  it’s 
working  on  basic  advertising  inserting 
capabilities  in  its  e-reader,  confirms 
Daren  Benzi,  vice  president  of  business 
development. 

Other  matters  also  need  to  be 
addressed.  The  Detroit  papers  will  be 


i  updated  every  day  on  the  e-reader,  but 
“the  question  about  whether  to  update 
more  frequently  is  kind  of  still  out  there,” 
Kelly  says.  The  e-reader  version  of  the 
pap)ers  will  not  be  constantly  refreshed 
,  as,  say,  news  is  online.  “Even  though 
[e-readers]  connect  wirelessly,  they  are 
not  meant  to  be  browsers,”  she  says.  “It’s 
not  a  netbook,  it’s  not  a  PC,  it’s  not  a 
browsing  device.  It’s  a  reading  device.” 

Kelly  says  the  Partnership  is  currently 


working  on  what  the  digital  edition  will 
look  like,  and  it^  a  debate  going  on  at 
I  other  newspapers  interested  in  launch¬ 
ing  their  own  editions.  The  print  edition, 
though,  will  be  the  starting  point. 

That  said,  the  e-reader  version  won’t 
be  an  exact  replica  of  the  print  edition 
(as  it  currently  is  with  e-editions)  since 
questions  still  abound  about  digital 
rights  management.  But  the  Partnership 
recognizes  that  what  people  like  about 
the  print  edition  and  the  e-edition  is  that 
it’s  edited  with  a  start  and  finish  in  mind. 

Of  the  Kindle  DX,  for  example.  Slate’s 
Manjoo  laments  that  the  news  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  list  broken  out  by  sections 
with  headlines  and  a  one-sentence  sum¬ 
mary':  “It’s  your  job  to  guess,  from  the 
list,  which  pieces  to  read.  This  turns  out 
to  be  a  terrible  way  to  navigate  the  news.” 

So  K'hat  about  the  ads? 

What’s  interesting  about  e-readers  is 
:  that  they  will  most  likely  resemble  the 
best  aspects  of  print.  The  missing  link, 
i  however,  is  the  advertising  model.  “Your 
i  two  big  components  are  subscription 
revenue  and  advertising  revenue,  and  the 


Detroit  Free  Press  Deputy  M.E./Presentation  Steve  Dorsey  listens  to  a  speaker  while  Detroit  Media 
Partnership  Senior  VP  for  Digital/Client  Solutions  Patricia  Kelly  examines  an  e-reader  in  May 
during  the  Digital  Publishing  Alliance  E-Reader  Symposium  at  the  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute. 
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biggest  unknown  right  now  is,  how  much 
are  advertisers  willing  to  pay?”  asks  Cox 
Media  Group’s  Robinson.  “We  would  love 
to  see  that  ad  revenue  as  close  to  print 
revenue  as  possible.” 

Without  advertising,  newspapers 
stand  very  little  chance  of  making  any 
meaningful  revenue  from  the  e-reader 
platform. 

“If  [newspapers]  do  nothing  except 
make  their  content  available  on  these 
devices,  the  opportunity  is  moderate  at 
best,”  observes  Epps.  “This  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  is  big  enough  to  support  their 
businesses.  Our  data  show  that  e-readers 
are  bought  by  people  who  are  frequent 
book  readers.  No  one  is  going  to  buy  an 
e-reader  just  to  buy  new  spapers.  It’s 
important  for  newspapers  to  understand 
that,  and  keep  that  in  mind.” 

Consider  how  Amazon  is  handling  its 
newspaper  partners.  During  a  U.S. 

Senate  hearing  on  the  future  of  the 
industry,  the  Morning  News’  Moroney 
revealed  that  Amazon  sets  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  newspapers  —  currently 
capped  at  around  $10  to  $15  a  month. 
Moroney  testified  that  Amazon  takes 
70%  of  that  revenue,  leaving  30%  to  the 
content  providers. 

Amazon  is  also  picking  up  the  carrier’s 
costs,  meaning  that  part  of  that  70% 
pays  for  wireless  service  and  the  cost  of 
making  the  device.  So  unlike  a  wireless 
mobile  company,  where  the  consumer 
buys  a  phone  for  a  nominal  price  (or  in 
many  cases  receives  a  free  phone)  for  a 


monthly  service  contract,  Amazon  picks 
up  the  tab  rather  than  the  consumer,  for 
the  service. 

Not  that  the  bill  is  all  that  large.  Roger 
Entner,  senior  vice  president,  head  of 
research  and  insights/telecom  practices 
at  Nielsen  lAG  (which  collects  ad 
metrics)  estimates  that  Sprint,  which  is 
partnering  with  Amazon  to  deliver  data 
to  the  Kindle,  is  receiving  about  $2  per 
user  —  not  per  subscription. 

Additionally,  the  DX  has  no  advertis¬ 
ing  platform  available  to  publishers  and 
it  does  not  reveal  to  newspapers  who  is 
actually  subscribing  to  a  digital  version 


I  directly  from  the  company  and  then  act 
■  as  a  retailer  by  selling  the  devices  and 
j  their  content  directly  to  consumers. 

]  “Some  newspapers  may  prefer  this  type 
i  of  retail  model  so  that  they  are  able  to 
help  accelerate  the  device  and  content 
even  more  rapidlythan  Plastic  Logic  may 
do  on  its  own,”  says  Benzi. 
i  The  First  Paper  device  features  a  touch 
'  screen  that  will  show'  advertising  as  well. 

!  “They  built  this  device  with  the  needs  of 
i  periodicals  at  the  forefront,”  Epps  says. 

‘  The  Washington  Post’s  Vidra  says  a 
i  lack  of  advertising  capability  in  e-readers 
!  is  “primary”  among  the  challenges.  “I 


“in  an  e-reader  model,  distribution 
would  cost  virtually  nothing  from 
a  publisher’s  perspective.’’ 

—  DEREK  ROBINSON 

Business  Development  Manager,  Cox  Media  Group 


of  the  daily.  Amazon  effectively  owns 
the  customer  experience,  shutting  out 
the  publisher. 

So  newspapers  are  looking  for  several 
things  when  partnering  with  these 
devices:  control  of  subscription  pricing 
and  the  ability  to  contact  the  subscriber, 
as  well  eis  to  offer  advertisers  another 
outlet.  Hearst’s  First  Paper  and  Plastic 
Logic  are  aiming  to  meet  those  needs, 
and  are  pitching  publishers  on  the 
prospect.  Plastic  Logic’s  Benzi  explains 
that  newspapers  can  buy  the  e-readers 


think  there  are  a  lot  of  moving  pieces  out 
there,”  he  adds,  and  is  all  too  aw'are  the 
industry  needs  to  find  a  model  that 
advertisers  will  embrace.  “It’s  a  smart 
way  to  cut  some  expenses  and  generate  a 
really  healthy  revenue  line,  but  I  think 
'  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  really  carefiil 
;  about  how  we  do  it.” 

Speaking  the  same  language 

The  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute’s 
(RJI)  Roger  Fidler  has  been  carrying 
'  the  flag  for  e-readers  since  1981.  “It’s 
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something  I  really  believe  can  make  a 
difference,”  says  Fidler,  who’s  been  aware 
of  its  potential  since  heading  up  Knight 
Ridder’s  Information  Design  Laboratory 
in  the  mid-1990s.  “The  issue  right  now 
is  how  can  newspaper  adapt  in  a  way 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  readers  and 
advertisers  as  well  as  to  journalism  and 
the  news  media.” 

RJI  is  home  base  for  the  Digital 
Publishing  Alliance  (DPA),  a  group  of  32 
publishers,  associations  and  universities, 
including  such  members  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  NAA.  The  DPA’s 
raison  d’etre  is  to  come  up  with  a  set  of 
standards  around  content  presentation 
and  advertising  formats.  “Advertising  is  a 
critical  component,  and  without  stan¬ 
dards  and  working  together  all  that  will 
do  is  create  a  lot  of  confusion  and  delay 
adoption,”  adds  Fidler. 

The  DPA  held  a  meeting  in  May  at 
the  same  time  that  Amazon  unveiled  its 
Kindle  DX  model.  At  that  meeting,  a 
working  group  made  up  of  Fidler,  the 
Boston  Globe’s  John  Forcucci  and  Joel 
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Swanson  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times' 

Sean  Reily  was  formed  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  creating  an  e-reader 
consortium  that  would  develop  technical 
standards  for  digital  newspapers  dis¬ 
played  on  e-readers.  “We  are  trying  to 
counter  the  tendency  for  every  news¬ 
paper  to  do  its  own  thing,”  says  Fidler. 

An  attorney  specializing  in  consortiums 
has  been  involved  in  the  process. 

The  standards  are  basically  technical 
—  the  group  says  it’s  not  trying  to 
force  members  to  have  a  unified  look. 
Rather,  the  creation  of  ad  standards  and 
general  content  specifications  will  avoid 
problems  that  are  by  now  all  too  familiar 
to  the  newspaper  industry.  Advertisers 
complain  that  different  specs  and  ad 
formats  among  newspapers  make  it 
difficult  to  make  uniform  buys.  “What 
we  are  afraid  of,”  says  Forcucci,  IT 
director  for  business  solutions/news  at 
the  Boston  Globe,  “is  a  Tower  of  Babel 
with  too  many  different  devices  with 
different  standards.” 

iPhoning  it  in 

Why  bother  with  e-readers  when 
consumers  can  read  newspaper  content 
on  smartphones  and  other  mobile 
devices?  Forrester  points  out  that  already 
the  iPhone  is  used  as  a  “de  facto”  reader. 
It  also  syncs  with  the  Kindle  and  has 
Web-browsing  capabilities. 

New  York-based  ScrollMotion  released 
a  new  iPhone  app  called  the  Iceberg 
Reader,  with  which  people  can  download 
from  a  list  of  170  daily  newspapers.  Or 
the  NewsFuse,  another  application  that 
delivers  news  content  from  several 
sources  in  one  app  for  99  cents.  With  all 
that,  asked  Forrester  in  its  report,  why 
would  someone  pay  $13.99.  for  the  Nexo 
York  Times  e-reader  version  when  you 
get  it  for  free? 

USA  Today's  Hunke  was  asked  the 
same  question  during  that  breakfast 
meeting  in  New  York.  Executives  at  the 
Gannett  daily  said  they  were  stunned  by 
the  success  of  its  iPhone  app:  More  than 
1.6  million  people  had  downloaded  it  — 
for  free.  But  Hunke  says  USA  Today  is 
pursuing  all  avenues  of  distribution. 

Martin  Nisenholtz,  the  New  York 
r/mes’ head  of  digital  operations,  recently 
said  the  company  was  considering 
charging  for  mobile  access.  Apple,  at 
least,  is  putting  into  place  tools  to  do 
that,  according  to  Art  Howe,  CEO  of 
Verve  Wireless.  The  latest  OS  for  the 
iPhone,  he  says,  “is  going  to  give  publish¬ 
ers  the  technology  to  redefine  publishing 
news  and  advertising  delivery.” 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


That  includes  the  ability  to  deliver 
user-location  information  at  the  browser 
level.  For  example,  when  users  access  a 
newspaper  Web  site,  the  browser  knows 
the  user’s  location.  The  newspaper  can 
send  relevant  content,  and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  targeted  advertising  within  two 


people.  And  while  there  are  lots  of  ways 
to  get  news,  publishers  would  be  foolish 
to  discount  the  many  readers  who  still 
like  packaged,  edited  content.  “There  are 
a  lot  of  people  still  today  that  have  a  very 
strong  loyalty  to  the  newspaper  product, ' 
the  portability  and  ease  in  which  they 


“Our  data  show  that  e-readers  are 
bought  hy  people  who  are  frequent 
hook  readers.  No  one  is  going  to  huy 
an  e-reader  just  to  huy  newspapers.” 

—  SARAH  ROTMAN  EPPS/Analyst,  Forester  Research 


blocks  of  a  reader’s  location.  “This  makes 
advertising  on  mobile  highly  potent  with 
high  CPMs,”  Howe  adds. 

The  NAA’s  Bennett  argues  that  mobile 
devices  like  smartphones  and  e-readers 
can  co-exist.  “These  mediums  serve 
different  audience  segments,”  he  says. 
“Some  people  are  happy  with  the  New 
York  Times  app  on  the  iPhone  with 
snippets  of  news.  There  are  others  who 
prefer  the  newspaper  experience.”  , 

The  experience  of  reading  a  newspaper 
in  a  print  format  still  appeals  to  many 


can  get  through  it,”  says  Moroney,  noting 
how  e-readers  are  closer  to  the  print 
product  than  content  delivered  or  a 
smartphone  or  even  on  the  Web. 

“The  experience  of  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  bit  akin  to  going  to  the  movie 
theater,”  he  adds.  “I  can  watch  a  movie 
at  home  for  a  whole  lot  less,  but  there  is 
something  about  going  to  the  theater.  It’s 
an  experience.”  [1 

r/iil  ^  podcast  at 

^  www.editorandpubljsher.coiTi/podca$ts 
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Nicholas  Kristof  in  eastern  Congo,  in 
2007.  The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  New 
York  Times  columnist  promotes  himself 
via  Twitter,  Facebook  and  YouTube 
(opposite  page). 


SOCIAL 
REALISM 

As  newspapers  push  Facebook  and  rush  to 
tweet,  what  are  the  rewards  —  and  risks? 

paper  set  up  a  blog  on  its  main  site  to 
handle  continuing  developments.  But  just 
moments  after  those  posts  went  up,  the 
Post’s  main  metro-news  TVitter  account 
was  buzzing  with  updates  from  the  Web.  ' 
“We  essentially  twittered  the  highlights 
of  the  blog,”  he  adds. 

For  most  newspapers,  Facebook  and 
Twitter  have  become  the  primary  social- 
media  outlets.  The  Post  boasts  eight  official 
Twitter  accounts,  while  its  Facebook  net¬ 
work  .spans  16  different  memberships  — 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Ask  Editor  Bill  Marimow  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  about  the  ways  his  staff  has  used  social  media, 
and  he’ll  reel  off  a  list.  There  was  the  high  school  that 
went  into  lockdown  after  someone  brought  a  gun  to 
school;  the  man  who  leaped  to  his  death  off  a  down¬ 
town  hotel;  the  teacher  charged  with  having  sex  with  a  student.  In 
each  case,  the  paper  gathered  information  about  one  or  more 
elements  of  the  story  from  Facebook  or  MySpace. 


One  of  the  notable  Inquirer  examples  involved  BOnnie  Sweeten, 
the  suburban  mom  whose  supposed  abduction  —  in  reality,  a  trip  to 

Disney  World  with  her  daughter  —  drew 
national  attention  in  May.  The  papers 
coverage  included  several  uses  of  Facebook 

comments  Sweeten  _ . — - - 

supposedly  jjosted.  On  | 
the  Web,  the  paper 
posted  a  gallery  of 
photos,  several  obtained 
from  her  Facebook 
page.  Marimow  says 
staffers  also  used  the 
page  to  find  out  about 
her  high  school  fnends. 

Reporting  \ia  social 
media  can  provide  “a  lot 
of  insight,”  he  says,  but 
warns:  “The  main 
problem  is  verification. 


including  one  for  former  employees.  “We 
look  at  the  page  to  reffect  highlights  in  our 
core  topic  areas,”  Straus  says  of  the  papers 
main  Facebook  account,  which  has 
about  24,000  “fans.” 

'  The  New  York  Times,  however,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  active  social-networking 
newspaper.  Its  main  Twitter  account, 
which  notes  nearly 
every  story  posted  on 
its  main  site,  surpassed 
one  million  followers  in 
June;  its  Facebook 
page  boasts  about 
460,000  fans.  In  late 
May  the  Grey  Lady 
appointed  its  first  social 
media  editor,  veteran 
newswoman  Jennifer 
Preston.  While  some 
staffers  worried  she 
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You  have  to  make  sure  it  is  the  truth.”  weird  anymore,”  says  Hal  Straus,  was  going  to  be  something  of  a  Twitter  and  i 

The  Inquirers  Facebook  sourcing  is  just  assistant  managing  editor  for  interactivity  Facebook  cop,  Preston  says  her  job  is  to 

one  of  the  numerous  ways  social  media  is  and  community  at  The  Washington  Post.  coordinate  all  uses  of  social  media, 

e.xploding  in  newsrooms,  including  the  use  \  “Anytime  there  is  a  big  story  that  everyone  “Clearly,  there  are  a  lot  of  conversations 
of  Twitter  to  promote  stories;  Facebook  ;  is  paying  attention  to,  people  will  respond  i  and  a  lot  of  sharing  on  these  sites,  and  it  is 

and  MySpace  for  reader  connections  and  !  on  these  sites.”  important  to  be  part  of  the  conversation,” 

reporting;  Linkedin  for  business;  Digg  for  Straus  cites  the  June  10  Holocaust  adds  Preston,  who  admits  she’s  still 

discussions;  and  Flickr  for  photos.  “This  is  Museum  shooting  in  Washington,  D.C,  learning  the  ropes, 

really  part  of  daily  reporting  —  it’s  not  which  became  such  a  big  story  that  the  But  what  are  the  pitfalls?  Concerns 
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range  from  taking  copjTighted  or  private 
materia]  off  of  a  Facebook  page  for  use  in  a 
story  to  twittering  opinions  or  misinforma¬ 
tion  when  the  rush  is  on  to  break  and 
update  news.  “It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
the  right  use  is,”  says  Andrew  Nystrom,  a 
senior  producer  for  social  and  emerging 
media  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “If  you 
aren’t  a  friend  of  someone  on  Facebook, 
should  you  be  pulling  photos  off 
Facebook?  We  err  on  the  side  of  caution.” 

Fatigue  also  warrMts  consideration. 
Along  with  writing  for  print,  which  most 
journalists  at  newspapers  still  do,  they  are 
updating  Web  stories  and  often  blogging. 
Add  in  Twitter  updates  of 
stories  and  observations, 
maintaining  Facebook  or 
MySpace  pages,  and  checking 
those  of  others  they  are 
“following”  or  “fiiending” 
and  the  task-juggling  only 
increases  —  all  as  newsrooms 
continue  to  cut  staff. 

“If  your  day  gets  longer 
and  you  have  fewer  people 
checking  behind  you  and  you 
have  more  to  do  than  before,  it 
is  absolutely  delusional  to 
think  the  journalism  itself  isn’t 
suffering,”  says  Keith  Woods, 
dean  of  faculty  at  The  Poynter 
Institute.  But  he  adds  that  the 
social-media  outlets  are  useful,  calling 
them  “traditional  tools  of  journalism 
on  steroids.” 

Guidelines  raise  eyebrows 

Within  the  span  of  a  few  days  in  May, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Washin^on 
Post  both  i.ssued  revamped  policies 
regarding  social  media  —  following  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  which  issued  similar 
new  rules  in  McU'ch.  New  policies  range 
from  the  Journal  warning  of,  “Don’t 
discuss  articles  that  haven’t  been 
published,  meetings  you’ve  attended  or 
plan  to  attend  with  staff  or  sources,  or 
interviews  that  you’ve  conducted”  to  the 
Post  declaring,  “we  don’t  use  new'  media  to 
get  into  verbal  fisticuffs  with  rivals  or 
critics,  or  to  advance  personal  agendas.” 

The  Associated  Press  updated  its  policies 
in  late  June  with  a  short  memo  to  employ¬ 
ees  —  a  move  that  drew  complaints  from 
the  News  Media  Guild  that  represents 
more  than  1,400  AP  employees  in  the  U.S. 
Among  the  problems  cited:  a  policy 
requiring  any  material  posted  that  does 
not  meet  AP  standards  to  be  deleted  from 
Facebook  pages,  even  if  a  “fnend”  posted  it. 

“It  is  making  some  people  cringe,”  says 
News  Media  Guild  Administrator  Kevin 


Keane.  “It  is  not  appropriate  for  a  company 
that  heralds  free  speech.”  He  also  objected 
to  a  rule  barring  discussion  of  internal  AP 
operations:  “You  can’t  tell  people  not  to 
talk  about  anything  internal  to  AP.  It  is 
too  broad.” 

Philadelphia-based  AP  reporter  Richard 
Richtmyer  found  himself  in  hot  water  in 
June  Giefore  the  new'  policy'  was  put  in 
place)  for  a  comment  he  posted  on  his 
Facebook  page  a  month  earlier,  criticizing 
management  of  McClatchy  —  w'hose  stock 
plummeted  after  its  2006  takeover  of 
Knight  Ridden  “It  seems  like  the  ones 
who  orchestrated  the  whole  mess  should 


be  losing  their  jobs  or  getting  pushed  into 
smaller  quarters,”  he  wrote  on  May  28. 
“But  they  aren’t.” 

Richtmyer  was  reprimanded  with  a 
letter  in  his  file,  but  declined  to  comment 
on  the  incident.  It  also  sparked  a  memo 
from  Guild  administrator  Keane  to 
members  that  stated:  “We  have  seen 
about  six  Facebook  problems  over  the  last 
two  months,  with  employees  —  maybe 
managers  you  have  as  friends  —  report¬ 
ing  potential  issues  to  management.  You 
i  must  be  careful  who  you  allow  on  as 
!  friends.” 

i  But  other  editors  have  different  views, 
with  some  still  updating  policies  in  recent 
months  and  others  offering  less-specific 
I  directives.  “We  think  people  need  to  be 
engaged  in  social  media.  There  are  sources 
and  stories  and  tips  out  there,”  says  Editor 
Sherry  Chisenhall  of  The  Wichita  Eagle, 
which  updated  its  ethics  policy  in  February 
with  two  sentences:  “Be  aware  of  potential 
perceived  bias  in  those  you  accept  or  reject 
as  fnends.  Be  mindful  that  personal 
postings  can  affect  your  credibility  as  a 
journalist.” 

She  tells  E^P\  “We  want  to  stop  short 
of  telling  people  to  do  this  or  that  —  and 
just  to  be  careful.” 


!  A  tweet  season 

I  At  the  moment,  Twitter  remains  the 
hottest  social-media  phenomenon.  But 
I  even  with  new  regulations  in  place,  many 
editors  are  still  juggling  the  best  uses  of 
the  exploding  Twittersphere  with  growing 
i  concerns  of  how  to  avoid  abuse  and  mis¬ 
management.  “It  is  a  very  big  deal,”  says 
I  Lou  Ferrara,  managing  editor/sports, 

I  entertainment  and  multimedia  for  the 
I  Associated  Press.  “Many  people  underesti- 
I  mate  it  in  a  lot  of  ways.  It  is  what  we  are 
moving  toward.” 

Ferrara  and  others  pxjint  to  several 
stories  in  the  past  year,  from  the  January' 
emergency  landing  of  a  U.S. 
Airways  jet  in  New' York’s 
Hudson  River  to  last  fall’s 
Mumbai  attacks,  as  examples 
of  how  Twitter  delivered  news 
and  photos.  The  post-Iran 
election  protests  in  June  also 
showed  how  both  news  outlets 
and  citizens  bypas.sed  govern¬ 
ment  shutdow'ns  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  out.  Some  even  dubl)ed 
it  the  “Twitter  Revolution.” 

After  the  May  shooting  of 
abortion  doctor  George  Tiller 
in  Wichita,  Kan.,  The  Wichita 
Eagle  used  Twitter  to  both 
promote  its  online  coverage 
and  follow  breaking  events, 
j  including  a  vigil  that  formed  within  hours 
!  of  the  killing.  “It  made  a  big  difference  as 
■  word  spread,”  editor  Chisenhall  recalls, 
j  “That  night  about  400  people  attended  the 
!  vigil.  That’s  a  pretty  good  turnout  on  a 
I  Sunday  night.” 

I  But  Twitter  sourcing  is  not  limited  to 
i  big-picture  international  protests  or  tragic 
I  emergencies,  says  AP’s  Ferrara.  He  cites 
many  in  the  entertainment-reporting 
world  catching  scoops  from  the  growing 
‘  legion  of  celebrities  who  twitter  in  an 
I  attempt  to  promote  themselves,  get  their 
j  views  out,  and  bypass  the  press.  One 
!  example  he  cites:  a  “tweet”  hy  American 
\  Idol  host  Ryan  Seacrest  about  a  phone  line 
problem  during  the  hit  show’s  voting 
I  period.  “I  don’t  think  we  would  have 
;  known  about  that,  and  we  ended  up  doing 
!  a  story  on  it,”  he  adds, 
j  On  the  other  hand,  some  in  the  main- 
I  stream  have  fal.sely  reported  as  fact  Twitter 
:  pranks,  announcing  the  “deaths”  of  Jeff 
Goldblum,  Harrison  Ford  and  others, 
i  According  to  Cindy  Boren,  The 
j  Washington  Post’s  deputy'  sports  editor 
*  and  a  leader  on  its  Washington  Redskins 
coverage,  twittering  by  fans  and  players 
i  delivers  numerous  scoops.  “It  is  great  for 
'  things  like  injury  updates,  and  it  has 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  Editor/Executive  VP  Bill  Marimow  says  the  process 
of  utilizing  social  media  in  reporting  can  provide  “a  lot  of  insight.” 
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Such  verification  is  among  the  chief 
concerns  editors  point  to  when  allowing 
the  use  of  these  sites  in  newsgathering: . 
They  should  not  be  single  sources—  and 
in  the  case  of  photos,  often  should  be 
approved  by  those  who  posted  them. 


Photo  finish:  What  can  we  use? 

“There  is  no  exception  to  copyright  for 
images  posted  on  the  Internet  and  social- 
media  sites.  Anything  someone  writes  on 
there  is  protected,”  says  New  York  attorney 
Nancy  Wolff,  who  has  advised  newspapers 
on  such  issues.  “One  exception  is  fair  use, 
cmd  that  is  not  automatic.  You  don’t  expect 
it  will  show  up  in  a  newspaper  when  you 
post  it  for  your  fiiends.” 

Not  that  such  posters  are  always  legally 
protected.  Wolff  cited  a  case 
earlier  this  year  in  Coalinga, 
Calif.,  in  which  the  Coalinga 
Record  published  as  a  letter 
to  the  editor  a  MySpace 
posting  from  a  local  college 
student  who  wrote  about  how 


she  despised  Coalinga,  the 
town  w'here  she  lived.  The 


posting  was  sent  to  the 
newspaper  by  the  student’s 
former  high  school  principal 
without  her  permission. 

After  the  student,  Cynthia 
Moreno,  sued  the  paper  and 
the  school  district  claiming 
the  publication  drew 
threats  and  abuse, 
the  case  made  it  to 


the  state  Court  of 


Appeals.  But  the 
justices  unanimously 
agreed  she  had  no 
standing,  noting  the 
comments  had  been 


placed  on  a  public 
Web  site,  even  if  they 
were  only  meant  for 
a  small  group  of  MySpace  members. 

Joel  Hecker,  a  copyright  attorney  and 
chair  of  the  New  York  Qty  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  committee  on  copyright  and  litenuy 
property,  says  the  answer  isn’t  always  cut 
and  dry.  He  cites  both  copyright  issues 
and  privacy  laws  when  determining  if 
newspapers  can  legally  reprint  Facebook 
or  MySpace  photos. 

“The  photographer  involved  owns  the 
copyright  of  the  image,”  he  says.  “If  you 
were  to  [lift]  a  photo  that  was  profession¬ 
ally  taken  from  a  MySpace  or  Facebook 
page,  you  have  copyright  infiringement.  If  it 
w  as  not  professionally  taken,  it  is  not  as 
much  of  a  risk.” 


On  the  privacy  aspect,  he  adds,  “With 


become  a  big  deal  with  people  twittering 
from  games,”  she  says,  citing  a  tweet 
during  a  game  about  a  fire  in  the  parking 
lot  that  led  to  a  Web  report.  Boren  says 
stories  off  her  beat  also  arise.  One  such 
issue  was  when  numerous  twitterers  were 
commenting  on  the  difficulties  they  were 
having  loading  the  White  House  Easter 
Egg  Roll  Web  page  to  sign  up  for  the 
annual  event.  It  ended  up  on  the  front 
page  of  the  metro  section. 

“You  approach  the  factual  content  with 
the  same  degree  of  skepticism  as  you  do 
[with]  Wikipedia,”  says  Jim  Willse,  editor 
of  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.  J.  “The 
reporting  process  is  the  same  as  it  was  100 
years  ago.  You  take  the  same  measures 
you  need  to  take  to  satisfy  yourself  that 
something  is  accurate.” 

Willse  —  who  maintains  a 
Twitter  feed  of  his  own  — 
and  other  editors  agree  the 
site  helps  them  keep  tabs 
on  newspaper-industry 
happenings.  He  follows  the 
accounts  of  The  Nieman 
Lab,  Techcrunch  and  others. 

“I  will  frequently  see  a  post 
from  a  trade  organization 
that  has  a  link  to  it,”  he  adds. 

“Someone  who  has  more 
time  than  I  do,  who  says 
something  is  worth  reading. 

It  is  a  reference  service.” 

Alan  Murray,  executive 
editor/online  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  does  the 
same.  He  first  learned  of  the 
last-day  editorial  in  the 
Tucson  Citizen  (which  folded  its  print 
edition  in  May)  via  a  Twitter  item.  “I  find  it 
a  useful  tool  for  filtering  information,”  he 
says.  “Following  otner  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  things  you  are.” 

Making  some  ‘face'  time 

Many  newsroom  leaders  point  to  the 
2007  mass  shooting  at  Virginia  Tech 
University  as  the  moment  when  they 
discovered  the  sourcing  power  of  Facebook 
and  MySpace.  Those  social-media  pages, 
where  millions  upload  photos  and  infor¬ 
mation  and  voice  their  views,  were  first 
sought  on  a  major  stoiy’  during  the 
campus  killings  that  left  33  dead. 

For  The  Roanoke  Times,  it  was  the  fact 
that  repxjrter  Anna  Malloiy  had  a 
Facebook  account  —  still  something  of  a 
rarity  back  then  —  that  helped  the  paper 
find  out  information  about  victims  and 
shooter  Seung-Hui  Cho.  “You  could  see 
what  w  as  happening,  all  of  the  [Web] 
memorials  going  up,”  recalls  Carole 


Tarrant,  the  Times  editor.  “And  reaction 
from  people.  But  [Facebook]  had  been 
open  to  the  public  for  only  a  year,  so  to  use 
it  you  had  to  know'  someone.” 

Since  then,  the  paper  has  seen  other, 
less-explosive  examples  of  using  Facebook 
(MySpace  has  faded  a  bit  as  a  media 
source)  to  both  promote  and  find  stories. 
One  arose  in  2008  when  a  former  Virginia 
Tech  president  who  had  retired  but  was 
well-known  revealed  on  his  Facebook  page 
he  had  been  diagnosed  with  cancer.  “We 
found  it  because  an  editor  was  part  of  a 
Virginia  Tech  Facebook  community,” 
Tarrant  recalls.  “But  we  did  not  report  off 
that.  We  took  that  as  a  strong  lead.  If  it  is 
out  there  and  verifiable,  you  can  do  it.” 

Mike  Fancher,  editor-at-large  for  The 


Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  reporter 
Anna  Mallory  used  Facebook  as 
a  sourcing  tool  while  covering 
the  2007  Virginia  Tech  shootings. 

Seattle  Times, 
wrote  as  early 
as  2006  about 
various  ways  his 
paper  had  gath¬ 
ered  information 
from  MySpace, 

Facebook  and  even  Classmates.com,  a  high 
school  reunion  site.  “We  use  it  as  a  road 
map  to  find  friends,  contacts  and  clues,” 
says  Seattle  Times  Executive  Editor  David 
Boardman.  “Clues  we  can  verify.” 

It’s  not  just  major  dailies  making  use  of 
this  type  of  sourcing,  either.  The  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe  plied  the  Facebook  page  of 
one  of  two  teen  victims  allegedly  murdered 
by  17-year-old  Garret  Mason  in  nearby 
Nevada,  Mo.  Says  Editor  Carol  Stark,  “We 
were  able  to  get  on  there  and  find  out  tons 
of  information  about  them.”  The  paper 
carefully  checked  facts  and  rumors,  among 
them  that  one  of  the  victims  was  pregnant 
(which  wasn’t  true):  “It’s  dicey.  We  didn’t 
use  that.” 
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j  editorial  use  in  connection  with  a  story, 
you  should  not  have  a  problem  if  the 
person  is  the  subject  of  the  story.  If  it  is 
[  someone  superfluous  to  the  story,  you 
i  may  have  a  problem.” 

If  the  photo  is  embarrassing  or  shows 
[  the  subject  in  an  unflattering  light  in  a 
!  I  way  that  is  not  related  to  the  story,  Hecker 
i  I  says,  that  also  could  prompt  legal  action, 
i  Among  the  most  notable  examples  of 
photos  being  appropriated  by  the  media 
were  the  MySpace  shots  of  Ashley 
!  Alexandra  Dupre,  the  prostitute  sex 
!  partner  of  former  New  York  Gov.  Eliot 

j  Spitzer.  Some  newspapers  use  such 
i '  photos  without  permission,  such  as  the 
j  j  Star-Ledger,  which  ran  a  Facebook  photo 
1 1  of  two  sisters  who  were  injured  in  a  May 
boating  accident.  Editor  Willse  says  he 
j  likens  such  use  to  any  photo  obtained  by 
creative  means:  “If  you  run  across  a  photo 
in  a  yearbook  or  a  country  club  program, 
or  some  other  form.” 

{ I  Why  stop  at  a  Pulitzer? 

I !  One  would  think  someone  like  Nicholas 
j  i  Kristof,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  New 
1 1  York  Timers  columnist,  would  not  need 
<  I  to  promote  himself  via  Twitter,  Facebook 
!  or  YouTube.  But  the  50-year-old  does 
just  that,  and  across  all  three  outlets.  “I 
[  experimented  with  a  MySpace  page,  but 
:  gave  that  up,”  he  says.  “But  I  have  a 
Facebook  page,  a  Twitter  account  and  a 
j  j  YouTube  channel.  My  interest  originally 
i  I  arose  because  .social-netw'ork  valuations 
!  were  soaring  and  new  spaper  valuations 
j  were  tumbling  down.” 

Kristof,  who  travels  abroad  regularly  as 
part  of  his  work,  updates  at  Twitter  and 
j  Facebook  almost  daily,  and  places  videos 
I  on  his  YouTube  channel  whenever  he 
does  a  video  for  the  Times  Web  site.  “It 
j  all  takes  a  chunk  of  time,  about  an  hour  a 
j  j  day,”  he  says,  adding  that  the  key  is  to  use 
:  those  outlets  for  items  and  information 

j  that  would  not  make  it  into  his  twice- 

I  weekly  column  or  even  his  Times  blog. 

Kristof  cites  one  example  in  which  he 
j  sought  travel  tips  from  Facebook  readers 
i  for  a  column  that  ran  May  31,  for  which 
I !  he  says  “a  couple  of  hundred  suggestions 
:  came  in.”  He  did  another  asking  for  input 

j  on  drug  legalization  for  a  column  on  the 
subject.  “There  is  a  lot  of  chaff  with  the 
wheat,”  he  says  of  those  responses.  “But  if 
i  I  can’t  hammer  out  a  column  on  some- 
j :  thing  I  care  about.  I  can  post  it  on 
,  Facebook.  I  don’t  have  a  vehicle  as  a 
columnist  for  adding  incremental  steps 
on  issues.  There  is  so  much  reporting  on 

I I  my  trips  I  can  never  use  it  all  in  the 
1 1  columns.”  A  recent  scan  of  Kristof  s 


Facebook  page  found  items  ranging  from 
the  e.xtraordinary  escape  of  his  colleague, 
David  Rohde,  from  a  kidnapping  by 
Taliban  leaders  to  his  tongue-in-cheek 
concerns  about  children  —  like  his  son  —  j 
being  on  debate  teams.  “Teenagers  are 
I  already  pretty  aggressive  at  litigating 
i  every  issue  around  the  house,”  he  wrote. 

“Do  you  really  want  to  arm  your  antago-  j 
nist  with  advanced  skills?”  l 

As  for  other  concerns,  Kristof  agrees 
that  the  speed  and  mass  of  information 
can  tempt  mistakes,  or  regrets.  “I  am 
i  often  posting  something  at  3  a.m.  when  ' 


!  I  am  jet-lagged  and  with  no  one  looking 
,  at  it,”  he  says.  “I  am  afraid  at  .some  point 
that  I  will  say  something  really  stupid, 
i  I  always  look  it  over  and  count  to  10 
j  before  I  hit  the  button.” 

I 

Challenges  ahead 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  in  using 
all  of  these  forms  together  is  deciding 
which  to  focus  on,  how  to  juggle  what  to 
put  where,  and  how  to  still  keep  people 
coming  to  your  Web  site  and  print  prod- 
;  uct.  Readers  can  end  up  using  Twitter  or 
!  Facebook  as  the  only  means  of  following 
j  news;  goodbye,  newspaper  sites. 

I  There’s  also,  of  course,  the  ongoing 

debate  over  how'  to  limit  or.regulate  what 
journalists  put  on  these  sites  —  how  far  is 
too  far  with  opinion  or  personal  informa¬ 
tion?  Some  of  the  new  newspaper  rules 
even  discuss  keeping  confidential  sources 
private  and  not  revealing  too  much  about 
I  sensitive  sources. 

“I  don’t  think  it  consumes  too  much 
time,  but  there  are  things  you  don’t  want 
to  do,”  says  Murray  at  the  Wall  Street 
\  Journal.  “You  don’t  want  to  tw'eet  things 
I  before  they  are  on  the  Web  site.  You  don’t 
want  to  tweet  personal  stuft’ that  calls  in 
to  question  fairness  and  objectivitv'  of 
reporting.  If  you  cover  the  Supreme 
Court,  you  shouldn’t  tweet  that  you  are 
!  on  your  way  to  an  abortion  rights  rally.” 

!  Straus  at  the  Washington  Post  says  that 
'  not  all  social-netw  orking  sites  are  created 
1  equal:  “Each  of  them  reports  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  audience.  We  are  consistently  evaluat¬ 
ing  whether  we  should  be  trying  to  reach 
that  audience  and  how  to  go  about  it.”  He 
says  of  the  Po-d’s  owm  Facebook  page,  “We 
I  look  at  that  to  reflect  highlights  in  our 


core  topic  areas  —  we  do  not  look  at  it  as 
a  place  for  everything.  If  [readers]  want 
to  see  everything,  they’ll  come  to  our  Web 
site.”  He  adds  that  Linkedin,  the  business 
netw'orking  community,  is  likely  to 
become  a  more  active  spot  for  the  paper’s 
financial  coverage:  ‘‘If  you  want  to  reach  a 
business  and  financial  audience,  it  makes 
sense.” 

The  Pres.'t-Republican  in  Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.,  actually  had  its  first  Twitter  account 
created  in  May  by  a  reader  who  "thought 
it  was  a  natural  adjunct  to  our  reporting,” 
says  Editor  Bob  Grady.  "So  now  w  henever 


we  have  a  big  story,  the  news  editor  puts 
out  that  we  have  a  reporter  working  on 
the  story.” 

Grady  says  twittering  about  a  pending 
story  helps  bring  in  sources,  even  if 
there’s  a  danger  of  leaking  a  scoop.  The 
Pre.ss-Republkan’s  Facebook  page  also 
updates  daily  with  breaking  new's  and 
afternoon  and  evening  reports  with  links 
to  stories.  “It  is  a  grab  for  our  audience,  a 
younger  audience,”  he  says.  “We  went 
from  zero  to  80  people  following  us  on 
Twitter  in  the  first  week.” 

AP’s  Ferrara  calls  the  process  of 
sourcing  all  the  social  media  sites  the 
Deep  Dive.  “You  need  to  do  that  the 
m.inute  the  story  unfolds,”  he  says.  “But 
do  we  want  every  department  to  have  a 
Twitter  account?  We  are  .still  deciding.” 

Still,  he  adds,  “We  break  news  through 
AP  channels;  we  should  not  be  breaking 
news  through  Twitter.  We  should  be 
twittering  stories  after  we  break  them.” 

But  in  the  end.  how  effective  are  these 
social-media  sites  in  helping  a  newspaper 
gain  readers,  advertising  and  other 
important  elements  for  the  business  side? 
“I  don’t  know  that  there’s  a  huge  effect,” 
says  Rick  Edmonds,  a  business-media 
analyst  at  Poynter.  “It  does  potentially 
help  grow  audience  and  keep  it. ...  Social 
media  can  have  a  place  in  identifying 
people’s  interests  and  serving  advertising 
that  meets  those  interests.” 

Poymter,  he  adds,  has  started  offering 
social-media  training  in  its  workshops, 
and  it  is  currently  a  top  favorite:  “A  lot  of 
people  are  interested  in  it.”  il 

Check  out  Joe  Strupp’s  Twitter  teed 
at  http://twitter.com/joestrupp 


f“We  break  news  through  AP  channels;  we 
should  not  be  breaking  news  through 
Twitter.  We  should  be  twittering  stories 
after  we  break  them.”  —  lou  FERRm/Managing 

Editor,  Sports,  Entertainment  and  Multimedia,  The  Associated  Press 
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From  left,  Reading  Eagle 
Production  Manager  Mike 
Engle,  Associate  Publisher  Larry 
Orkus  and  Publisher  and  owner 
William  Flippin  on  the  new 
plant’s  new  KBA  Colora  earlier 
this  year,  when  it  began  print¬ 
ing  the  more  colorful  paper  in 
its  more  compact  format. 
Below,  the  large  addition  goes 
up,  providing  better  access  to 
the  truck  docks  for  deliveries. 


Pressroom  projects  start  up  in  a  down  market 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

N  THE  PAST  12  MONTHS, 


Both  dailies  had  “inadequate  and  badly, 
badly  worn”  Goss  Urbanites.  Brown  says. 
A  Tech-Energy  fle.xo  color  tower  tested 
with  the  Recorder’s  Urbanite  printed 
well,  but  a  shared-drive  arrangement 
with  the  Urbanite  and  folder  created 
headaches.  Besides  savings.  Brown  says, 
consolidation  “strategically  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  build  a  new  business”  that 
includes  commercial  web  printing.  “In 
these  times,  it’s  important  to  diversify.” 

Long  happy  with  flexo  at  its  New 
Hampshire  titles,  NNE  studied  the  Daily 
MaiFs  Didcot  plant  in  Britain  and  chose 
the  same  press  maker  (E&P,  May  2007). 
A  big  name  in  flexo  and  gravure,  Italy’s 
Cerutti  exited  the  U.S.  newspaper  market 
in  the  late  1990s.  Years  before  Didcot, 
Brown  was  impressed  to  see  a  single 
pressman  start  up  a  Cerutti  press  in 
Milan,  where  la  Repubblica  looked  good 
by  the  45th  copy  and  the  press  was  up 
to  about  80,000  cph  two  minutes  later. 


TWO  FAMILY-OWNED  NEWSPAPERS 

I  switched  to  each  others  printing  process,  starting  new  presses 
in  new  press  halls  at  e.xisting  plants  during  the  industry’s  most 
difficult  years  in  memory.  One  project  is  the  first  flexo  start-up 
in  years,  on  the  manufacturer’s  first  press  sold  to  a  U.S.  paper. 
The  other  prints  this  country’s  second  Berliner  daily,  on  the  press 
maker’s  only  U.S.  machine  built  for  the  format. 

With  little  waste,  low’  manning  and  lots  of  color,  both  managed 

from  the  outset  to  minimize  show-  Greenfield.  Gazette  General  Manager 

through  on  lightweight  newsprint.  And  t  Aaron  Julien  w'as  named  publisher,  and 
both  look  to  expand  commercial  printing,  last  month  became  NNE  president  and 
for  which  they  also  run  sheetfed  presses.  CEO  when  Tom  Brown  retired. 

Changes  were  set  in  motion  when,  in  Operations  Director  Dennis  Skoglund, 

2006,  Newspapers  of  New  England  pur-  ;  now'  also  Recorder  associate  publisher, 
chased  the  220-year-old  Daily  Hamp-  \  oversaw  the  move  to  mornings  and  the 
shire  Gazette.  The  Northampton,  Mass.,  !  press  hall  project.  From  a  production 
paper  converted  to  morning  publication  perspective,  however,  the  biggest  change 
and  began  printing  The  Recorder,  NNE’s  was  from  singlew'ide  offset  to  doublewide 
smaller  daily  about  30  minutes  north  in  fle.xo  on  a  press  new  to  North  America. 
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For  commercial  color  work,  Brown 
adds,  even  NNE  s  older-generation  flexo 
p.-^’sses  have  proved  cost  effective 
“because  there’s  not  the  waste  factor.” 

New  and  old  products 

By  the  time  the  three  Cerutti  S4  towers 
of  stacked  common-impression  units 
began  all-color  printing  of  the  tw  o  dailies, 
NNE’s  -weeVly  Amherst  Bulletin  and  other 
nondailies  last  year,  the  publisher  had 
acquired  the  Valley  Advocate,  a  -Tribune 
Co.  alternative  v.'eekly.  This  May,  the  S4 

added  daily  runs  of  The  Bristol  Press _ 

and  The  Herald  of  New  Britain.  | 

“I  think  they’re  starting  to  work 
into  our  production  flow  very  well,” 
Operations  Manager  Doug  Hillman 
says  of  the  40-  and  48-page  Connec¬ 
ticut  tabloids  rescued  from  closure 
last  year  by  longtime  Newsday 
executive  and  former  BostonNOW 
.  Publisher  Mike  Schroeder. 

Schroeder  calls  his  papers  North 
America’s  only  stitched  paid  dailies. 
Stitched  in  line  at  the  folder,  they 
form  neater  racked  stacks  and  are 
easier  to  handle  in  distribution. 

With  the  Urbanite  as  yet  unsold,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  company’s  offline 
stitcher/trimmer.  So  products  from  the 
quarterfolder  are  finished  at  another 
business  in  town.  The  commercial  folder 
slides  into  place  on  rails,  as  needed, 
for  magazine-size  publications.  Some 
accounts  want  only  a  portion  of  t’neir  run 
quarterfolded,  according  to  Julien. 

The  Gazette  also  will  extend  its  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and,  later,  editorial 
.systems  to  Schroeder’s  papers,  which  will 
have  remote  access.  “It  means  they’ll  be 
able  to  go  a  little  later  with  production,” 
says  Julien,  noting  agreements  with 
vendors.  (NNE  uses  DSI  for  circ,  mostly 
PBS/DTI  for  advertising,  and  “editorial  is 
all  over  the  map,”  he  adds.)  Schroeder 
expects  “to  piggyback  on  almost  all  their 
systems”  by  early  fall.  For  starters,  billing 
information  from  his  papers’  old  INSI 
system  is  “poured  into  Northampton’s 
system,”  from  w'hich  PDFs  of  bills  are 
transmitted  to  Connecticut  for  printing. 

“We’ve  really  just  started  to  dial  in  the 
press  fully,”  says  Julien.  “We  haven’t  yet 
realized  the  full  potential  of  the  press,  by 
any  means.”  Hillman  notes  that  printing 
relies  on  color  profiles  recently  created  for 
the  Gazette,  and  an  NNE  technical  staffer 
is  doing  the  same  for  the  other  titles. 

Though  the  new  press  and  its  workload 
are  bigger,  crews  are  smaller  —  typically 
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two  persons  on  days  (one  is  possible,  “but 
that’s  not  ideal,”  says  Julien)  and  three  at 
night  to  squeeze  the  most  production  into 
the  least  time.  All  cross-train  for  plateset¬ 
ting  and  printing;  several  others,  including 
one  from  distribution,  are  available. 


Changing  the  printing  process 

Briefly,  newspaper  flexography  meters 
water-based  ink  (mixed  on  site  from 
concentrate)  from  engi'aved  rollers  to 
I  cushioned  photopolymer  plates  to  news- 
j  print.  The  ink  train  is  short,  the  image  is 


Since  moving  production  to  the  7,000-  j  not  offset  onto  a  blanket,  and  the  ink  dries. 


square-foot  new  press  hall  —  added  to  the 
front  of  the  building  rather  than  interrupt 
operation  of  the  old  press  —  “We  produce 
good  quality  at  low  cost,  and  it’s  consis¬ 
tent,”  says  Julien.  “It  works  pretty  smoothly. 
The  bottleneck  is  in  distribution.” 


Reading  Eagle's  new  plant  shows  off  its  new  KBA  press 

Starting  between  10:45  and  11:15  each  .  w 
evening,  “we  print  four  different  dailies  j 
'  within  a  three-hour  stretch,”  he  continues,  j  w 
taking  about  a  “half-hour  to  45  minutes  to  j  0. 
print  each  paper,”  with  the  rest  of  the  time  j  si 
devoted  only  to  changeover  chores.  j  gi 

Neither  the  Gasette  nor  the /?<;corr/er  has  l  “a 
a  Sunday  edition.  Gazette  runs  of  18,000  j 
or  more  usually  have  24  pages  on  Monday  i  rr 
and  rise  to  32  pages  later  in  the  week,  I  oi 
with  48  on  Saturday.  Friday’s  Gazette  con-  |  ir 
tains  the  32-page  Hampshire  Life  tabloid  fl( 
section.  Throughout  the  year,  80  to  90  “I 
special  sections  also  are  printed.  With 
certain  days  higher,  the  Recorder  averages  N 
the  same  or  slightly  fewer  pages  for  its  |  se 
approximately  13,000-copy  press  runs.  |  te 
Inserts  are  processed  almost  nightly,  ,  ai 
with  at  least  “a  small  number  in  every  is 

paper,”  says  Julien.  The  SLS-1000  ordi-  ce 
narily  nets  15,000,  though  that  declines  '  N 
somewhat  for  the  higher  Friday  volumes.  fc 
The  company  only  recently  began  selling  |  N 
commercial  work  on  the  S4.  Other  than  a  c( 
weekly  and  the  two  Connecticut  dailies, 

“we  have  a  few  dozen  commercial  jobs,”  ta 

which  “tend  to  be  smaller,”  Julien  says.  tc 
“We’re  just  replicating  what  they’ve  been  [  ir 
doing  in  Concord  for  years,”  he  adds,  i 
referring  to  NNE’s  Co«corc?(N.H.)  Monitor  j  sc 
flagship,  which  20  years  ago  under  his  ir 
father-in-law,  George  Wilson,  helped  :  tl 
establish  flexo  with  a  PEC  conversion.  rc 


Northampton’s. main  stock  is  27.7-lb. 
newsprint  from  four  suppliers,  and  it’s 
talking  to  another  for  specialty  papers.  Its 
low  show-through  is  a  consequence  of 
flexo  ink  drying  on  the  sheet’s  surface 
rather  than  being  drawn  in  as  with  oil- 
hased  offset  inks.  “Certainly  with 
flexo  we  get  less  print-through”  than 
‘  was  the  case  with  offset,  Julien  says. 
On  the  S4,  he  continues,  “we  went 
right  to  27.7,  but  we  were  using  27.7 
for  some  publications  anyway.” 

The  company  also  has  run  super- 
calendered  paper,  with  w'hich  it  aims 
to  attract  commercial  work  as  an 
alternative  to  heatset-printed  glossy 
st(K:k.  With  little  more  than  a  roll 
change,  says  Julien,  “it’s  very  easy  to 
switch”  from  one  paper  to  the  other. 

No  longer  hand-toned,  photos  are 
sent  to  Fotoware  Color  Factory  soft¬ 
ware  and  into  a  Saxotech  editorial  system. 

NNE’s  Ben  Allen,  formerly  of  X- Rite,  is 
working  on  stochastic  screening.  At 
0.75%,  says  Julien,  “we’re  able  to  hold  a 
shockingly  small  dot  for  flexo.  It  looked 
great.”  With  little  dot  gain.  Brown  calls  it 
“almost  too  fine”  for  black-only  printing. 

Plates  were  imaged  on  basysPrint 
machines  before  the  switch,  and  “we  still 
output  offset  plates  for  our  sheetfed  print¬ 
ing”  on  the  imager,  says  Julien.  To  output 
flexo  plates,  the  only  change  is  the  extra 
“bump”  exposure  that  sets  up  the  polymer. 

MacDermid  Printing  Solutions’  thinnest 
NAPP  plate  “made  a  big  difference,”  he 
says,  by  saving  money  on  polymer  and,  in 
test  printing,  giving  a  very  fine  dot.  Mech¬ 
anical  lock-ups  hold  plates  tightly,  which 
is  important  because  the  press’  speed 
can  cause  slipping  in  magnetic  lock-ups. 
MacDermid  also  supplied  wash-out  units 
for  unhardened  (non-image)  polymer. 
Nela  supplied  benders,  conveyors  and  the 
cooler  under  w  hich  the  plates  briefly  pass. 

INX  International  inks  are  held  in  tote 
tanks.  “We  don’t  use  the  full  automation” 
to  make  up  inks,  Julien  says.  Batches  are 
instead  mixed  daily. 

Finer  than  most,  Praxair’s  500-line- 
screen  anilox  rolls  were  chosen  to  deliver 
ink  from  the  fountains.  Wide  decking  on 
the  S4  provides  ample  room  to  change  the 
rolls  and  perform  other  maintenance. 
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The  press  was  ordered  with  no  auto¬ 
registration  but  requires  only  a  tweak  at 
the  beginning  of  a  run,  says  Julien,  thanks 
largely  to  the  short  distance  between 
couples  around  each  common-impression 
cylinder  and  to  temperature  control  of 
those  huge  cylinders  —  ensuring  that 
their  diameters  don’t  change  slightly 
during  the  course  of  a  run. 

Washwater  from  the  Baldwin  Oxy-Dry 
automatic  wash-up  is  collected  separately 
for  each  color  and  ducted  back  to  let  down 
a  new  ink  mix,  leaving  almost  no  waste- 
water.  Little  more  than  a  heater,  with  no 
softener  or  biocide,  the  plant’s  water 
system  supplies  ink  mixing,  plate 
wash-out  and  press  wash-up. 

Graphical  press  controls  are  in  the  quiet 
room,  where  the  system  stores  leads  for 
various  products,  sizes  and  color  place¬ 
ments.  The  S4  uses  Bosch  Rexroth  _ 

motors  for  each  couple  and  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder.  Cerutti  supplies  the 
drives  software  and  Allen  Bradley 
controls.  Cerutti  can  to  some  extent 
monitor  the  electronics  remotely. 

Contrary  to  others’  warnings,  Julien 
says,  Rima  System’s  belt  delivery-  from 
the  folder  works  well  —  at  a  third  the 
cost  of  gripper  conveyor.  It  matters 
because  the  new  press  is  farther  from 
the  mailroom,  where  a  Rima  com¬ 
mercial  stacker  forms  solid,  stable 
bricks  of  all  non-inserted  products. 
Inserted  copies  from  a  Muller  Martini 
SLS-1000  (equipped  with  an  inkjet  head 
to  address  mailed  products)  pass  to  a 
Quipp  300  stacker  and  Dynaric  strapper. 

Still  reading  in  Reading 

Early  this  year,  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association’s  newsletter  quoted 
Recorder  Editor  Tim  Bragg  saying  that  in 
these  tough  times,  “it  appears  that  papers 
that  are  better  able  to  weather  these 
problems  are  in  our  situation,  where  we’re 
associated  with  a  large  enough  company 
to  be  able  to  afford  a  press  like  the  new 
Cerutti,  but  small  enough  to  be  flexible 
and  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions.” 

£  For  decades,  Stackhouse,  Schurz, 
g  Howard  and  other  independent  publish- 
£  ers  of  mid-size  dailies  pioneered  many 
3  new  technologies,  helping  advance  the 


j  operations  side  of  the  business.  And  in 
i  many  ways,  the  same  has  been  true  of  the 
]  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  {E^P,  June  2007). 
j  The  Eagle  traces  its  origin  to  its 
[  German  namesake  Adler,  launched  in 
I  Reading  by  current  Eagle  publisher 
'  William  Flippin’s  great-great-grandfather 
I  •  almost  as  long  ago  as  the  Gazette. 

Reading  Eagle  Co.  also  is  “large  enough” 
—  but  as  a  local  multiple  media  company 
in  a  city  bigger  than  Northampton,  and 
with  one,  larger-circulation  daily,  printing 
I  approximately  58,000  weekday  copies  and 
i  79,000  on  Sunday.  Since  February,  those 
I  copies  have  been  colorful  multisection 
;  editions  in  compact  Berliner  format,  with 
!  some  tabloid  sections  included.  And 
though  the  Eagle,  like  most  other  dailies, 

;  experienced  recent  layoffs,  it  took  pains  to 
retain  content  quality  and  quantity. 


Drive  side  of  the  Gazette's  Cerutti  S4  shows  its  common- 
impression  cylinder  surrounded  by  the  print  couples’  motors 

Production  Manager  Mike  Engle  puts  it  off 
I  succinctly:  “The  size  is  smaller,  but  it’s  not  1 
a  smaller  paper.”  The  redesign  for  the  new  bri 
format  usually  features  only  two  jumps,  in  th( 
I  sections  A  and  B  or  C  —  “and  it’s  usually  ter 
5-  !  some  kind  of  feature  story,”  he  adds.  exi 

I  “It’s  about  better  journalism,  better  ^ 

1  i  editing,  better  layout  and  design,”  says  trc 

5  I  Associate  Publisher  Larry  Orkus,  adding  eri 

that  no  complaints  came  in  about  the  size,  tui 
•e  though  some  readers  thought  the  five-  and  th( 
J  six-section  papers  now  had  more  content.  ro( 
The  Eagle’s  numbers  suggest  it  met  its  goal  na 
of  losing  no  readers;  0.37%  stops,  some  of  to^ 

i  which,  Orkus  figures,  must  have  resulted  — 
from  late  deliveries  soon  after  the  change. 

Easier-to-read  eight-column  classifieds  wil 

use  much  white  space,  color-backed  head-  j  W. 
I  ings  and  the  same  type  size  in  a  different  I  coi 


font,  which  the  Eagle  had  designed  at  no 
small  e.xpense,  according  to  Orkus.  After 
“the  economy  loosens  up,”  he  says,  “my 
goal  is.  I’m  not  ever  going  to  charge  for 
color.”  The  Eagle  has  printed  its  own  daily 
I  color  comics  for  years  —  “before  a  lot  of 
I  syndicates  had  them  in  color,”  he  adds. 

I  From  parking  to  printing 

!  Meetings  with  the  construction  man¬ 
agement  firm  and  architect  convened 
every  Thursday  from  the  first  day  of 
planning  through  last  April.  . 

The  Eagle  acquired  the  site  for  the 
extension  housing  its  77,000-square-foot 
production  and  packaging  plant  by  swap¬ 
ping  its  parking  lot  across  the  street  for  a 
city-owned  lot  adjacent  to  its  building. 

Visible  from  the  street,  its  centerpiece 
four-tower  KBA  Colora  with  double-out 
- .  folder  sits  on  a  five-foot-thick  steel- 

I  *  reinforced  concrete  table  surmount- 

I  ^  ed  by  another  three-foot  platform, 
j  I  all  of  it  physically  isolated  from  the 

I I  rest  of  the  structure. 

j  I  Digging  went  deeper  than  the 
1 1  expected  40  feet.  Bedrock  was  not  hit 
[  I  j  until  100  feet.  Two  dozen  micropiles 
I  were  sunk,  each  consisting  of  three-, 

I  five-  and  seven-inch  concentric  steel 
I  pipes.  Though  that  process  dented 
f  ,  the  original  estimate,  the  addition 

-  y  came  in  $2.15  million  under  budget 

*"■  —  as  built,  notes  Orkus,  not  because 

other  parts  of  the  project  such  as 
office  areas  were  suspended. 

Plans  for  precast  concrete  gave  way  to 
bricks  from  the  same  batch  used  to  build 
the  headquarters.  To  help  keep  a  constant 
temperature,  the  press  hall’s  glass  front 
exhibits  a  blue  tint  in  daylight. 

With  plenty  of  room  for  full-size  trailer 
trucks  to  maneuver  into  the  docks,  deliv¬ 
eries  no  longer  mean  negotiating  two  90° 
turns  from  the  streets,  which  also  pleased 
the  city.  Newsprint  is  carried  to  the  reel- 
room  level  on  elevators  in  an  area  origi¬ 
nally  planned  to  house  a  fifth  printing 
tower  and  two  one-megawatt  generators 

—  equipment  removed  from  the  budget. 

TXvo  air  handlers  serve  the  press  alone, 

with  three  more  for  other  plant  areas, 
j  Water  treatment  in  the  basement  over- 
I  comes  “the  inconsistency  of  city  water,” 
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says  Orkus,  adding  that  it  is  particularly 
important  when  using  soy  inks.  A  three- 
tank  system,  it  was  designed  by  the  same 
engineers  responsible  for  the  press  hall’s 
humidification,  which  KBA  specified. 

KBA  technicians  were  on  site  through 
March,  and  within  weeks  the  Eagle’s 
crew  —  mostly  the  same  personnel  from 
flexo  days,  with  5-20  years’  experience  — 
was  trimming  turn-around  time  from 
pre-run  to  main  run  from  two  hours  to 
30  minutes,  according  to  Engle. 

Getting  it  right,  making  it  pay 

With  only  a  couple  of  runs  before  going 
into  live  production,  the  Colora,  with 
three  EAE  control  desks,  had  few  presets. 
After  seven  weeks,  running  waste  fell  to 
5-6%  from  over  8%  (it  once  plunged  to 
2.5%)  until  gluer,  stitcher  and  palletizer 
start-ups  began  pushing  it  back  up  at  an 
operation  accustomed  to  low  flexo  waste. 

Tracked  waste  is  correlated  with  size 
and  products’  other  characteristics.  “Our 
plan  is  to  benchmark  the  average  for  each 
and  set  waste-reduction  goals”  for  press 
and  post-press  workers,  says  Orkus,  who 
is  w'orking  out  financial  incentives  tied  to 
percentage  of  waste  reduction. 

Money,  Life  and  Voices  sections  were 
first  into  production,  initially  running  at 
only  10,000  cph  to  adjust  the  page  and 
section  line-up  in  the  folder  and  cut-oft’ 
and  color  register  for  each  —  something 
that  still  must  be  done  at  each  run  for  all 


i  sections  owing  to  their  different  charac- 
,  teristics.  The  crew  regularly  now'  runs 
them  at  30,000  cph  (60,000  straight). 

By  spring,  minimal  show-through/ 
print-through  was  e\ident  on  the  27.7-lb. 
stock,  even  where  solid  black  was  used, 
j  Page-to-page  offsetting  appeared  only 
1  close  to  the  fold,  which  Orkus  says  now 
i  seldom  occurs  because  editors  moved 
away  from  heavy  type  for  columns  and 
[  certain  other  headings,  and  they  try  not 
I  to  place  photos  on  the  inside  of  pages. 

Through  spring,  the  crew  remained 
on  the  learning  curv’e  in  platemaking, 
j  becoming  more  efficient  with  greater 
I  plate  volume  and  no  more  magnetic 
lock-ups,  as  w-ith  flexo.  Southern  Litho- 
plate  supplies  plates  for  the  pairs  of 
Screen  thermal  platesetters  and  Egraf 
i  proeessors.  A  four-bin-per-chute 
I  Burgess  system  sorts  punched  plates, 
i  Consultant  and  Chicago  Tribune 
veteran  Judy  Busby  helped  lay  out  the 
mailroom,  which  inherited  an  aging 
inserter  and  stackers  that  Orkus  says 


have  held  up  well. 
“Judy  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  process 
design  and  opera¬ 
tional  capability  of 
our  packaging  and 
distribution  center” 
to  support  news¬ 
paper  and  commer¬ 
cial  work,  he  says. 
Her  group  also  advised  on  equipment. 

I  The  help,  says  Engle,  was  important  in 
i  fitting  into  the  available  space. 

“It  looks  like  we’ll  run  three  out,”  he 
i  says  —  double  out  on  a  30-head  Goss 
NP632  inserter  and  single  out  on  a  13- 
head  632.  To  be  able  to  make  deadlines 
1  running  two  different  papers  simultane- 
I  ously,  Orkus  says,  “the  plan  is  to  run  live, 
i  straight  and  directly  to  trucks.”  Inserting 
I  takes  advantage  of  a  tw'o-section  pre-run, 
while  the  main  run  prints  three  sections. 
The  separately  produced  Weekend  tab 
section  requires  the  folder  to  be  reset 
I  from  the  off-center  fold  applied  to  other 
j  sections  to  adequately  contain  inserts. 

I  The  incentive  to  run  more  commercial 
i  work  was  that  “we  already  had  a  taste  of 
it,  and  we  liked  it,”  says  Orkus.  That  grew 
out  of  success  w-ith  flexo.  The  Eagle  had 
put  Motter  Printing  Press  Co.  Colormax 
j  units  into  its  letterpress  line  —  an  alter¬ 
native  to  buv'ing  a  new  press.  But  with 
flexo  tension  increases  incompatible  w'ith 
letterpress,  Engle  and  former  Assistant 
Pressroom  Superintendent  Mike  Lahr 
designed  a  conversion  of  the  Goss  Mark 
II.  Their  crew  built  the  “Eagleflex”  from 
parts  made  by  KBA,  which  had  acquired 
Motter,  in  nearby  York.  Satisfied  with 
doublewide  flexo,  the  Eagle  then  bought 
at  auction  a  singlewide  flexo  press  for  its 
growing  commercial  printing  business. 

If  with  sufficient  additional  work  “we 
use  all  of  our  press  time,”  Orkus  says,  “w  e 
may  have  to  go  out  in  two  sections, 
which  means  educating  our  carriers  and 
our  subscribers,”  who  are  accustomed  to 
a  single  product  —  a  problem  he’ll  prob¬ 
ably  be  happy  to  see  sooner  than  later. 

Perhaps  the  last  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  plant’s  work  flows,  the  paper  baler 
will  be  paid  off  with  recovered  news¬ 
print.  But,  diminishing  running  waste 
only  delays  that  day  —  a  problem  Orkus 
probably  will  be  happy  to  see  later  than 
sooner.  It  means  pa>ing  with  used  paper 
and  spending  less  on  the  new  stuff.  Bl 


This  fall.  E&P  will  look  at  other  projects, 
from  jxist-completed  to  just  proposed. 
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SOURCE;  FORESTWEB.COM 

With  the  economy  still  reeling.  North 
American  newsprint  demand  continued 
to  fall  in  second-quarter  2009,  with  U.S. 
daily  newspaper  consumption  off  26.0% 
year-over-year  in  May,  and  down  25.8% 
through  the  first  five  months,  to  1.722 
million  tonnes,  according  to  the  latest 
statistics  available  from  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Products  Council  (PPPC). 

Because  of  reduced  demand,  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  were  able  to  trim  newsprint 
inventories  by  25,000  tonnes  during 
May,  ending  the  month  with  539,000 
tonnes,  which  was  140,000  tonnes  lower 
than  a  year  earlier. 

North  American  mill  inventories, 
however,  expanded  by  7,000  tonnes 


during  May,  ending  the  month  at 
521,000  tonnes,  which  was  171,  000 
tonnes  higher  than  a  year  ago,  PPPC 
reported. 

The  mill  inventory  jump  occurred 
despite  North  American  newsprint  out¬ 
put  being  down  30.1%  in  May  year-over- 
year,  and  off  27.4%  through  the  first  five 
months  versus  a  year  ago,  to  3.146  mil¬ 
lion  tonnes.  The  mill  operating  rate  was 
just  67%  in  May  and  71%  year-to-date. 

North  American  newsprint  shipments 
continued  to  drop  as  well,  and  in  all  mar¬ 
kets.  Year-to-date,  domestic  shipments 
were  off  32.1%,  to  2.312  million  tonnes 
and  exports  fell  33.0%,  to  633,000 
tonnes.  ■ 
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Provide  every  type  of  information  user, 
in  every  position  in  a  business,  with  the 
information  they  need,  when  they  need  it, 
and  how  they  need  it. 
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Ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO,  EDITOR,  INK  WORLD 

Today,  there  are  more  creative  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advertisers,  such  as  the  use  of 
UV,  fluorescent,  metallic  and  microen¬ 
capsulated  scented  inks,  sticky  notes  with 
edible  film  technology  and  2-D  bar¬ 
codes.  In  addition,  newspaper  publishers 
are  promoting  their  digital  offerings,  and 
there  will  be  more  integration  in  the 
future  between  print,  online  and  mobile 
devices. 

“Newspapers  are  searching  for  innova- 
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tive  ideas  to  assist  them  in  their  quest  to 
attract  new  advertisers.  If  anything,  the 
recession  has  encouraged  publishers  and 
industry  suppliers  to  work  more  cre- 
]  atively  to  attract  advertisers,  and  we  will 
j  see  campaigns  that  range  across  print 
and  digital  channels,”  said  Todd  WTieeler, 
marketing  manager  for  US  Ink. 

One  area  of  interest  is  the  GossRSVP 
system,  which  allows  readers  to  interact 
with  printed  products  through  the  use  of 


their  mobile  phone. 

"We  are  continuing  to  try  to  develop 
new  products  and  ideas  for  customers  to 
generate  advertising,"  said  Norm 
Harbin,  Flint  Group’s  VP  of  business  and 
technical  development  for  news  ink.  "For 
example,  the  GossRSVP  makes  print  ads 
interactive,  allowing  advertisers  to  run 
contests  or  offer  giveaways,  such  as  free 
popcorn  at  the  movies.  It  is  a  unique  way 
of  integrating  printed  newspapers  into 
modern  life."  ■ 
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Why  Stitch? 

3  Reasons  Readers  Appreciate 
Stitched  Newspapers 


motley 
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Not  long  ago,  the  CEO  of  Swedish 
stitching  manufacturer  Tolerans 
remarked,  "We  have  noticed  sig¬ 
nificant  increased  interest  for  having 
stitched  newspapers  and  distinct 
stitched  sections  in  many  countries 
worldwide."  Here  are  several  of  the 
many  reasons  why  readers  love  stitched 
newspapers  -  and  why  publishers  bene¬ 
fit  from  them. 

READERS  APPRECIATE 

1  Better  Navigation 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious — and 
compelling — reason  for  stitching  is  the 
fact  that  stitching  creates  a  much  more 
manageable  product.  Navigating  an 
unstitched  newspaper  on  a  bus  or  an 
airplane  is  a  skill  that  has  to  be 
mastered,  whereas  stitched,  compact 
newspapers  are  simple  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  to  use,  with  a  more  accessible 
“magazine  feel". 

Naturally,  consumers  prefer  products 
that  are  more  user-friendly.  When 
newspapers  in  Sweden  has  one  of  the 
highest  readerships  in  the  world,  and 
when  newspapers  there  changed  to 
stitched,  compact  formats,  8  out  of  10 
readers  thought  the  format  had 
improved  and  customer  satisfaction 
increased  by  100%! 

When  Goteborgs-Posten  started  con¬ 
verting  their  publication  by  sections, 
readers  responded  by  urging  them  to 
convert  the  whole  newspaper." 


Longer  Lifetime 

Recent  research  shows  that  newspa¬ 
pers  nowadays  are  read  2-3  times  per 
day:  in  the  morning,  at  lunch,  and  in  the 
evening,  not  once  as  it  used  to  be. 
Considering  this,  stitching  makes  a 
newspaper  stay  fresh  much  longer. 

That  "magazine  feel"  also  applies  to 
sections  within  the  paper.  Stitching 
makes  it  easier  for  readers  to  save  those 
sections  and  inserts,  such  as  a  TV  guide 
or  a  special  section  for  an  event  like  the 
Olympics,  and  use  them  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  For  example,  if  a  reader  is 
looking  for  a  new  house,  she  can  remove 
and  hold  on  to  a  stitched  real  estate 
section  to  use  as  reference  throughout 
her  search. 

A  more  useful  and  accessible  product 
will  attract  higher  levels  of  customer 
satisfaction  and  loyalty.  In  an  increasing¬ 
ly  competitive  media  market,  that's  no 
small  consideration. 


Quality  Feeling 

It’s  also  hard  to  ignore  the  argument 
that  stitched  newspapers  simply  look 
better  than  unstitched  ones.  Stitching 
proponents  ask:  which  newspaper  would 
readers  rather  have,  one  with  the  "mag¬ 
azine  feel"  that  just  two  small  staples 
provide,  or  the  splayed,  jumbled  mess 
that  an  unstitched  newspaper  inevitably 
becomes? 

The  aesthetic  effects  of  stitching  can 
raise  the  perceived  value  of  the  product, 
and  strengthen  the  newspaper’s  brand, 
keeping  it  competitively  viable. 

Furthermore,  stitching  expands  the 
design  possibilities  of  a  publication. 

Full-spread  designs  are  more  attractive 
when  they  are  fastened  together  with 
two  handy  stitches,  and  other  features 
become  possible,  such  as  a  half-height 
page,  or  a  tear-sheet  reply  card  option. 
Stitching  makes  it  possible. 


WHAT  READERS  VALUE  IN  THEIR  NEWSPAPER 

86%  74%  67% 

Easy  to  navigate  Has  a  convenient  size  Has  a  modern  format 

Source;  SOM  2004,  Institute  for  Journalism  and  Mass  communication,  University  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden) 


Contact: 

Rick  Hausfeld 

800-654-4999 

rhausfeld@baldwintech.com 


stitching  adds  value  to  your 


newspaper! 


Ever  tried  to  balance  of  copy  of  your 
newspaper  with  pages  falling  out  when 
turning  from  one  page  to  another"? 
Stitching  solves  the  problem 


Stitching  makes 
your  newspaper: 

/easy  to  navigate 
/gives  it  longer  lifetime 
/  is  eco-friendly 


Today  when  navigation  becomes  more 
of  an  important  factor  in  newspaper 
marketing,  and  when  all  ways  of  making 
the  paper  more  attractive  for  the  readers 
and  advertisers  must  be  addressed, 
stitching  is  a  quick  and  economical  road 
to  travel  A  stitched  newspaper  with 
distinct  sections  benefits  both  the  reader 
and  the  advertiser.  It  also  gives  better 
packaging  of  supplements  which  adds 
value  for  advertisers  and  increases  your 
revenue 


Tolerans  is  the  global  leader  in  advanced 
in-line  stitching  systems  for  newspapers 
and  commercial  printers  in  business 
since  1947.  we  have  installed  stitchers  in 
70  countries.  Contact  us  today  and  you 
can  start  stitching  now! 

More  information  at  www  tolerans  com ;; 

TOLERANS 

The  World  Leader  in  ln-line"Stitching 


Baldwin  is  the  Exclusive  Distributor  of  Tolerans 


In-line  Stitching  Systems  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  More  info  at  www.baldwintech.com 


EasySert  combines  the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  JetFeeder 
hopper,  FlyStream  precollecting  system,  and  UTR  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  into  an  inserting  technology  for  small  circulations  and  high 
supplement  volumes. 


FlyStream  integrates  the  repair  function  (Intelligent  Repair  Control) 
into  the  precollecting  process  to  bring  high  process  security  and 
inserting  quality. 


SMALL  CIRCULATIONS, 

HIGH  INSERT  VOLUMES 

Ferag  has  launched  a  new  member  of  its 
family  of  inserting  solutions.  When  it  comer 
to  efficiency,  this  new  and  very  simple 
inserting  system  achieves  its  full  potential 
in  the  small  circulation/weekly  segment, 
and  also  with  demanding  applications  like 
Sunday  newspapers  and  TMC  packs  in 
North  America,  where  several  supplements 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  along  with  zoning 
down  to  the  smallest  of  carrier  routes. 

EZSert  is  an  inserting  technology  in  the 
copy  stream  that's  distinguished  by  a  one- 
of-a-kind  concept  incorporating  the  UTR 
conveyor,  the  universal  JetFeeder  hopper 
and  the  FlyStream  precollecting  system 
offering  off-line  insert  production  at  net 
speeds  of  up  to  25,000  cph  with  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  components. 

JETFEEDER:  A  HOPPER  FOR 
ALL  PRODUCTS 

The  JetFeeder  hopper  processes  the  widest 
of  product  spectrums.  While  other  process¬ 
ing  lines  have  to  cater  for  the  different  for¬ 
mats  and  product  thicknesses  using  several 
types  of  hopper,  Ferag  operates  right  across 
the  system  with  a  single,  universal  hopper 
model — in  newspaper,  magazine  and  com¬ 


mercial  production.  And  as  an  option,  the 
JetFeeder  hopper  can  be  hooked  up  to  the 
JobFeed^^  log  feeder  for  semi-automatic 
product  infeed. 

FLYSTREAM  WITH  INTEGRATED 
REPAIR  FUNCTION 

The  second  key  EZSert  component  is  the 
FlyStream  precollecting  system.  FlyStream 
integrates  the  repair  function  into  the 
gathering  process  in  the  form  of  Intelligent 
Repair  Control  (IRC)  to  guarantee  consis¬ 
tent,  high  quality  when  inserting  products 
into  the  newspaper.  Incomplete  packages 
are  returned  to  the  gathering  section  and 
repaired.  At  the  same  time,  the  control  sys¬ 
tem  detects  missing  main  products,  either 
sending  the  collected  inserts  into  a  holding 
loop  or  suppressing  the  in-feed  of  individ¬ 
ual  supplements  in  the  JetFeeder  hopper  so 
they  do  not  reach  the  gathering  process. 
FlyStream  is  the  only  precollecting  system 
on  the  market  to  offer  the  integrated  repair 
function,  which  has  reduced  the  quota  of 
missing  sheets  to  almost  zero  without  the 
need  to  return  products  into  the  process. 

NO  TRANSFERS  DURING 
PRODUCT  TRANSPORT 

EZSert  is  basically  an  off-line  inserting 


process  that  uses  the  JetFeeder  universal 
hopper  for  feeding  both  main  product  and 
inserts.  While  the  FlyStream  precollecting 
system  delivers  the  gathered  inserts  as  a 
collection  to  the  main  product,  the  main 
products  themselves  are  taken  up  by  the 
UTR  conveyor  directly  after  they  are  sin¬ 
gled  in  the  JetFeeder.  From  that  moment 
on,  the  newspapers  are  carried  by  the  UTR 
grippers  through  the  entire  inserting 
process,  until  release  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  MultiStack  compensating  stack¬ 
ers.  Transport  of  the  copies  by  the  UTR  con¬ 
veyor  system  is  continuous,  with  no  trans¬ 
fer  points.  That  brings  high  security  and 
stability  to  the  inserting  process  at  net 
speeds  of  25  000  cph. 

EXPANSION  TO  40  HOPPER  STATIONS 

With  such  broad  and  flexible  configuration, 
EZSert  with  its  exceptionally  attractive 
price/performance  ratio  satisfies  the 
demand  for  a  simple,  efficient  and  future- 
proofed  solution  in  the  lower  circulation 
segment. 

ferag. . . 


wrh  marketing... 


WRH  Marketing  is  an  international  organization  providrng  worldwide  solutions  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  over  twenty  subsidiaries 
located  around  the  world,  WRH  Marketing  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  WRH  Walter  Reist  Holding  AG,  and  the  sister  company  of  the 
Ferag  organization.  WRH  Marketing  distributes  Ferag  products  in  North  America  exclusively  through  Goss  International  Corporation  and 
also  represents  over  one  hundred  leading  graphic  art  manufacturer's  products  as  well  as  comprehensive  support  services. 


Making  News  Every  Day. 


Mariani  Palletizers 

■  High  level  layer 

■  Low  level  layer 

■  Robotic  arm 


Fully  engineered  systems  can  include  such  options  \ 

as  bundle  conveyor.  Inter  layer  sheets,  top  sheets, 
wrapping,  weighing  and  labeling. 


■  Tied  and  untied  bundle  solutions 

■  Full  range  of  layer  formation  options 

■  Customized  solutions 


manani 

www.mariani-it.com 


For  more  information,  visit  www.wrh-marketing-americas.com. 


WRH  Marketing  Americas  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  31 50  Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrenceville  NJ  08648 
Tel  +1  856  842  0600  www.wrh-marketing-americas.com  E-Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 


Goss  Triliner  Technology 
Presents  All-Around 
Solution  for  Three-Around 
Production 


COMPACT.  PAPER  SAVING  FORMAT 

Goss  International  has  introduced  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  overcomes  barriers  deterring 
rnany  newspapers  from  converting  to  a 
more  attractive  and  cost-effective  com¬ 
pact  format. 

The  new  Goss  Miner  technology  con¬ 
verts  two-pages-around  newspaper  press¬ 
es  to  print  three  pages  around,  allowing 
publishers  to  save  paper  and  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  color  capacity  while  still 
maintaining  broadsheet  sectioning  and 
the  option  to  accommodate  standard-size 
advertising  inserts.  Plate  cylinders  are 
modified  to  accommodate  a  single  plate 
containing  three  shorter  newspapers 
pages  imaged  around  the  circumference. 
The  compact  papers  can  be  folded  sym¬ 
metrically,  or  a  Goss  SuperBerliner  folder 
can  be  used  for  off-center  folds  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  finished  product  with  a  more 
familiar  size. 


Compact  newspapers  produced  with  Triliner 
technology  can  be  folded  symmetrically  (left)  or 
asymmetrically. 


With  Goss  Triliner  technology,  lock¬ 
ups  are  modified  to  accommodate 
single  plates  around  the  cylinders, 
onto  which  three  shorter  pages 
(above)  or  two  traditional  pages  can 
be  imaged. 


INTERNATIONAL 


“Triliner  technology  offers  the  conven¬ 
ient,  compact  size  previously  reserved  for 
tabloids,  while  retaining  key  advantage  of 
the  broadsheet  format,  including  multiple 
sections  and  premium  advertising  posi¬ 
tions,"  explains  John  Richards,  Goss 
International  director  of  newspaper  prod¬ 
uct  management. 


PAPER  SAVINGS  AND 
OPERATIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

Converting  to  Triliner  technology  saves 
paper  by  reducing  the  cutoff  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  by  33.3  percent. 
Operational  advantages  accrue  in  both 
straight  and  collect  production.  In  straight 
operation,  each  cylinder  revolution  pro¬ 
duces  three  papers  rather  than  two,  with 
no  increase  in  web  speed.. "A  publisher 
producing  a  22-inch  newspaper  at  50,000 
copies  per  hour,  for  example,  could  pio- 
duce  75,000  papers  per  hour  in  a  14.67- 


inch  Triliner  format,"  explains  Richards. 

For  collect  operations,  the  Triliner  jaw 
folder  collects  the  three  images  around 
the  plate  cylinder  to  produce  three  sec¬ 
tions  per  former,  providing  50  percent 
more  section  fronts,  section  backs  and 
panorama  center  positions.  All  additional 
sections  would  also  have  color  in  the 
same  positions  as  the  original  sections. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH 

A  Goss  Triliner  retrofit  can  be  completed 
one  couple  at  a  time  to  minimize  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  production.  The  one-plate- 
around  approach  delivers  the  versatility  to 
run  both  Triliner  and  conventional  cutoff 
products  with  the  same  press,  utilizing  dif¬ 
ferent  folders. 

“With  the  new  Triliner  solution,  we're 
providing  a  new  opportunity  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  extend  the  competitive  lifespan  of 
existing  equipment,"  Richards  concludes. 
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Goss  and  Ferag 
A  complete 
package. 


j  With  an  expansive,  high-performance  product  lineup,  Goss  International  and  Ferag 
j  cut  through  integration  headaches  and  customize  solutions  for  today's  requirements 
1  and  tomorrow's  opportunities.  That's  why  newspapers  across  North  America  are 
turning  to  the  Goss-Ferag  combination  to  achieve  new  possibilities  in  packaging. 

GOSS  I  INTERNATIONAL 

wvvw.gossintemational.com 


Naples  Daily  News  Update: 

WIFAC  Evolution  371  on 
Schedule  for  August  Production 


The  Naples  Daily  News  broke  ground  on  its  new  185,000 
square  foot  office  and  production  facility  in  May  of  2008.  The 
south  Florida  weather  has  cooperated  and  the  building  is 
scheduled  for  completion  this  summer.  The  new  Scripps 
Howard  plant  will  be  the  multimedia  headquarters  for  The 
Collier  County  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  The  Naples 
Daily  News.  The  Naples  Daily  News  has  a  seasonal  high  circula¬ 
tion  of  95,000  copies  daily,  and  100,000  Sunday.  The  paper  also 
prints  numerous  niche  products  for  the  Southwest  Florida  area. 

PRESS  SPECIFICATIONS: 

The  Naples  Daily  News  selected  Swiss  manufacturer  WIFAC  to 
supply  an  evolution  371.  The  4  by  2  press  will  run  a  44  inch 
standard  web  with  a  20  inch  cut-off.  Printing  speeds  will 
approach  94,000  copies  per  hour.  The  press  will  comprise  6  full 
color  towers,  2,  2:5:5  jaw  folders  and  6  fully  automatic 
autopasters.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  2  additional  towers. 
WIFAC  also  supplied  the  steel  press  table  which  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Switzerland  and  provided  as  part  of  the  press. 


ANCILLARY  EQUIPMENT: 

The  press  package  from  WIFAC  includes  a  full  complement  of 
ancillary  equipment  including:  press  controls,  dampening  and 
washing  systems,  ink  tanks  and  piping,  and  a  newsprint  roll 
handling  system.  Additionally,  the  potential  for  severe  lightning 
in  this  part  of  the  country  during  the  summer  months  is  very 
high;  therefore,  WIFAC  supplied  an  emergency  power  system  to 
protect  the  press,  control  settings,  and  webs  against  failure  due 
to  power  interruptions  or  spikes.  To  protect  the  press  from 
potential  darnaging  moisture  in  the  event  of  very  severe 
weather,  WIFAC  coated  the  steel  side  frames  with  epoxy  to 
prevent  corrosion. 

Installation  of  the  new  WIFAC  evolution  371  began  in  early 
March. 


SEMI-COMMERCIAL  CAPABILITIES: 

Of  the  two  folders  supplied,  one  will  be  equipped  with  a  variable 
web  commercial  former  capable  of  handling  18-36  inch  web 
widths.  Variable  web  formers  must  be  adjusted  to  the  web 
width;  in  keeping  with  WIFAC  philosophy,  all  adjustments  of  this 
former  are  motorized  and  controlled  remotely.  This  folder  will 
also  be  supplied  with  a  stitcher  for  enhanced  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  The  entire  press  will  come  equipped  with  WIFAC  image 
based  closed  loop  controls  for  cut-off,  and  color  registration. 
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WIFAC  Maschinenfabrik  AG 

Contact:  Mr.  Thomas  S  Stuart 

1901  St.  Ives  Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35242 

Phone:  (205)  980-0748  •  Fax:  (205)  980-0645 

thomas.stuart@wifag.ch  •  wrww.wifag.com 
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WIFAG  evolution  371,  La  Vanguardia,  Barcelona 


Productivity,  Flexibility, 
Quality  and  Dependability 


Broad  product  range; 

-  plate  cylinder  sizes;  4/2,  6/2,  and  4/1 

-  printing  units;  blanket-to-blanket, 
9-cylinder  satellite 

jaw  folders:  2:5:5,  2:7:7,  quarterfolder 

-  autopaster:  up  to  1'500  mm  0  roll 


Automated  production: 

-  automated  plate  change 

-  optimized  start-up  and  production 
changeover  sequences 

-  closed-loop  color  register  and 
cut-off  control 


Workflow-integration  according  to 
PRIME: 

-  data  networking  with  prepress, 
roll  logistics,  and  postpress 


WIFAG 

WIFAG  Maschinenfabrik  AG 

Contact:  Mr. Thomas  S.  Stuart 

1901  St.  Ives  Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35242 

Phone  205.980.0748,  Fax  205.980.0645 

thomas. Stuart @wifag.ch,  www.wifag.com 


Format  variability  and  semi-commercial 
printing: 

-  variable  web  width 

-  UV,  heatset 

Upgradable  by  new  technologies: 

-  closed-loop  ink  density  control 

-  on-press  imaging  CtPress 


PRACTICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
EFFECTIVE  SOLUTIONS 
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EDITORef  PUBLISHER 


Phone:  646-654-4589  - 
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NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  •Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROCK  SOLID 
TRANSACTION 


100%  Household  Penctratico  in  Brown  County 

~  Green  Bay  Sun,  LtC 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates  is  pleased 
to  congratulate  Mifce  Walton  on  the  sale 
of  Green  Bay  Sun,  LLC  to  BlueLine 
Media.  The  Green  BayBun  is  a 
weekly,  direct-mailed  shopper  serving 
the  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  area. 


204  East  SAain,  Suite  402 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Phone:  406-586-6621 
Fax:  406-586-6774 


BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING  •  SINCE  1923 


Leader  in  Sale  1 

of  Community  5. .  ' 

Newspapers'  . 

Check  our  references 

(214»  265-9300 
Rickenbachcr  IVIeclia 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting^Valuations^Sales  •Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


Jeffrey  Potts 


F 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  95670 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jeff@jpmedrapartners,com 


^  Solid  Work, 
f^olid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  *  Acquisitions  *  Valuations  : 


AMERICA'S  #1  BROKER 


SOLD. 

We've  sold  and  appraised  thousands 
of  newspaper  properties  since  1959. 


N«w  England/Mid-Atlaiitlc  John  Szefc 
Soutkaaat  Dave  Slavin 

South  Dennis  Rictiai 

Soutimoft/ Plains  Rollie  Hyde 

Wost/Mtn  States  Tom  Mauldin 

West-Soutininst  Steve  Klinger 

Midwest  '  David  Mantel' 


John  Szefc  (845)  291-7367 

Dave  Slavin  (973)  729-7299 

Dennis  Richardson  (731)  694-2149 
Rollie  Hyde  (405)273-9269 


•tn  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)  948-9501 

Mithwest  Steve  Klinger  (575)  524-0122 

4  ■  David  Mantel!  (773)698  6738 

www.mediamergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 


Corpualt  Offices: 

24212  Muscori  Gwrt 
Goithersbura  MU  20882 
(301)253-5016 

Estl9S» 
Larty  Grimes,  President 


Knowledge  •  experience  •  integrity 


NATIONAl/flEDIA 
ASSOC^TES 

NEWSPAPER  Brokers  &  appraisers 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 


Thomas  C.  Bolithu 
(580)421-9600 
hoHtbo'tf  bolitho.com 


www.natlonalmediasales.com 


Edward  M.  Anderson 
(417)  336-3457 
brokeredl'^a  aol.com 
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I  -INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 

■ 

I  -HELP  WANTED-  '  ^ 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


IT  USED  TO  BE 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 

If  you  are  doing  a  piece  on 
jobs  or  the  economy,  take  a 
look  at  a  poem  called  “It  Used 
to  Be  Made  in  America.” 

It’s  a  business  story. 

It’s  a  social  story. 

It’s  a  national  story. 

It’s  a  local  story. 

You  can  read  it  online  at  www. 
itusedtobemadeinamerica.com 
It  paints  a  vivid  picture  of 
conflicting  economic  forces. 

To  talk  to  the  author,  call 
Robert  Barrows  at  650-344-1951 


■NARiamilO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publicatio.n.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  monty.mpi@mktplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY.  URBANITE, 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  V30;  SOLNA; 
KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN. 

FOR  SALE:  1999  5/u  HARRIS  V30;  1999  1 1/u  HARRIS  V30; 
1988  6/u  GOSS  SSC;  12/u  GOSS  SSC;  2/u  stacked  1998  NEWS 
KING;  GOSS  SSC  folder  w/upper  former  &  double  parallel. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)  648-7750 
E-mail:  j  jiewman@attglobal  jiet 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identitv  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


POSITION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  College  of  Media,  Department  of  Journalism 
810  South  Wright  Street,  119  Gregory  Hall,  Urbana.  II.  61801 

Position:  Head.  Department  of  Journalism.  College  of  Media.  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign 

Rank:  Full  professor. 

Resptinsibilities:  The  head  is  responsible  for  administering  a  department  of  15  fulk-time  and  sever¬ 
al  adjunct  faculty  with  an  enrollment  of  .^50  undergraduates  and  20  masten's  candidates.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  in  both  news-editorial  and  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  and  is  committed  to  an  emphasis  on  public  affairs  reporting.  The  head  will  manage  all  aspects 
of  departmental  affairs,  including  budget.  The  head  will  maintain  and  enhance  the  departmentis 
connections  w  ith  journalism  and  academic  communities  at  the  state  and  national  levels  and  the  de- 
partmenti's  relationship  with  alumni.  The  head  will  provide  innovative  leadership  and  work  coop¬ 
eratively  with  faculty  to  define  the  future  direction  of  the  departmentis  programs.  The  head  also 
will  work  closely  with  the  dean  of  the  college  and  other  department  heads  in  developing  and  im¬ 
plementing  college  policy,  including  strategic  planning  and  fundraising. 

Qualitications:  The  Department  of  Journalism  in  the  College  of  Media  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign  seeks  candidates  with  exemplary  professional  experience  and  candidates 
who  are  receptive  to  the  distinctive  nature  of  academic  life.  They  should  have  distjnguished 
records  of  professional  and/or  academic  achievement:  professional  and/or  academic  administra¬ 
tive  experience  is  not  a  requirement,  but  it  will  be  considered  a  plus.  Candidates  should  have  a 
solid,  well-rounded  education,  a  passion  for  public  affairs  jtximalism.  and  abilities  to  lead,  to  mo¬ 
tivate  and  to  listen  to  their  colleagues.  They  should  be  able  to  think  strategically  .and  have  appre¬ 
ciation  and  knowledge  of  journalism  in  both  its  traditional  and  emerging  forms.  Candidates  mu.st 
have  a  bachelon's  degree;  graduate  degree  preferred 

Salary:  Salary  is  competitive  and  commensurate  with  experience. 

Nature  of  ajtpointment:  Full  time. 

Appointment  begins:  August  16.2010. 

.Application  deadline:  October  15.2009. 

Application  Pixx.edures:  Create  your  candidate  profile  at  http;//jobs.illinois.edu  and  upload  your 
cover  letter,  resume  and  the  names,  e-mail  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  three  professional  ref¬ 
erences.  Send  supplemental  application  materials  to  Rich  Martin.  Search  Committee  Chair:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois:  Department  of  Journalism;  8 10  South  Wright  Street;  1 1 9  Gregory  Hall;  Urbana. 
Illinois  61 80 1 .  All  requested  information  must  be  submitted  for  your  application  to  be  considered. 
For  further  information  regarding  application  prtKedures.  you  may  contact  Diana  Schwanke  via 
phone  at  217-333-9562  ore-mail  at  dking6@illinois.edu 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  Affirmative  Action.  Eu^ual  Oppxtrtunity  Employer.  Tfie  administra¬ 
tion.  faculty  and  staff  embrace  diversity  and  are  committed  to  attracting  qualified  candidates  who 
also  embrace  and  value  diversity  and  inclusivity. 
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Internet  Strategy 

Consultant 


Must  believe  In 
newspapers  & 
have  10+  years 
experience 

Send  CV  to  info@verican.coin 

VERICAN 
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SYNDICATES 


Paint  it  red 


Syndicates  weigh  in  on  the  popularity  of  conservative  writers 

BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

WITH  A  Democratic  administration  at  work  in 
Washington  and  President  Obamas  conserva¬ 
tive  opponents  looking  to  make  their  voices 
heard  in  opposition  to  many  of  his  policies  and 
proposals,  one  might  assume  that  could  trans¬ 
late  into  an  increased  appetite  for  syndicated  content  aimed  at 
right-leaning  readers. 

The  truth,  it  would  seem,  depends  upon  whom  you  ask. 


An  survey  of  the  major  syndicates 
found  not  all  of  them  are  experiencing  a 
renaissance  in  conservative  content.  Sure, 
columnists  catering  to  the  Right  are  as 
necessary  as  those  on  the  Left  in  achieving 
balance  on  the  Op-Ed  page  —  and  there 
are  certainly  those  who  are  clearly  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  r  pportunityto  rail  against  the 
White  House.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  more 
papers  want  the  Right  stuff. 

United  Media’s  NEA  Service,  the  pack¬ 
age  that  includes  puzzks,  horoscopes, 
food  and  humor  columns,  editorial 
cartoons,  opinion  columns  andf  jther 
offerings,  recently  conduc  ed  a  survey  of 
its  client  editors  and  found  those  editors 
wanted  more  conservative  columns,  says 
Li.sa  Klem  Wilson,  senior  vice  president/ 
general  manager  of  sjudicates.  An  ensu¬ 
ing  search  yielded  BjTon  York,  former 
White  House  correspondent  ior  National 
Review  and  now  chief  political  correspon¬ 
dent  for  The  Examiner  in  Washington. 

York,  Wilson  says,  is  “willing  to  criticize 
Republicans  when  they  need  to  be  criti¬ 
cized,”  and  he’s  one  conservative  colum¬ 
nist  who  does  the  reporting  to  back  up  his 
points.  “Editors  want  someone  who’s 
actually  providing  a  thoughtful  point  of 
view,  someone  who’s  credible,”  she  adds. 

At  Creators  Syndicate,  “We’re  seeing  a 
surge  in  sales  of  conservative  columnists 
and  editorial  cartoons,”  says  National 
Sales  Director  Margo  Sugrue.  “Prettj' 


j  much  anyone  who’s 
j  critical  of  the  Obama 
administration  is 
j  in  great  demand.” 
j  Creators’  bullpen  of 
!  right-leaning  colum- 
j  nists  includes  Linda 
I  Chavez,  Robert  Novak, 
j  Thomas  Sowell  and 
Ben  Shapiro,  as  well 
!  as  Bill  O’Reilly.  “With 
the  glovring  coverage 
in  the  media  of  the 
i  current  administration, 

,  conservatives  are  eager 
I  to  find  an  outlet  that 
1  expresses  their  point 
I  of  view,”  she  asserts, 
i  Not  everyone,  however,  agrees  with  the 
assessment  that  conserv'ative  content  is 
hot  these  days.  “If  it’s  a  trend,  I  haven’t 
I  noticed  it,”  says  Alan  Shearer,  e.xecutive 
1  director  and  general  manager  of  the 
j  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  He  tells 
i  E^P  that  people  always  used  to  say  that  if 
j  a  Democrat  w'ere  to  be  elected  president, 
it  would  make  for  good  business  for 
conservative  writers.  But  as  far  as  a 
j  conservative  ground.swell  goes,  “I  don’t 
I  really  see  it  in  the  numbers,”  he  adds. 

I  While  right-leaning  WPWG  columnists 
like  Charles  Krauthammer  continue  to 
i  pick  up  three  to  five  clients  a  month. 
Shearer  says  moderate  Kathleen  Parker 


United  Media  has  added  Byron  York 
to  its  roster  of  conservative  writers. 


and  liberal  recent  Pulitzer  Winner  Eugene 
Robinson  can  pick  up  as  many  as  10  in  the 
same  time  frame.  Columnists  who  are 
always  growing  their  client  bases,  he  adds, 
“are  the  ones  who  do  the  best  jobs,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  side  of  the  spectrum  they’re  on.” 

Sue  Roush,  managing  editor  at  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate,  says  she  hasn’t  seen 
a  rise  in  conservative-columnist  sales:  “In 
our  experience  here,  we  haven’t  seen  any 
increase  in  demand.”  Tribune  Media 
Services,  home  to  such  right-leaning 
columnists  as  Cal  Thomas  and  Paul 
Greenberg,  has  also  seen  no  such  boost. 

However,  one  thing  is  certain:  In 
srtialler  markets,  where  newspapers  are 
often  viewed  with  more  intense  —  and 
vocal  —  scrutiny  by  their  readers,  striking 
a  balance  on  the  Op-Ed  page  can  be  a 
crucial  task. 

In  2006,  The  Bakersfield  Californian 
decided  to  add  more  of  a  conservative 
voice  to  its  opinion  pages,  and  right¬ 
leaning  staff  columnist  Marylee  Shrider 
proved  an  ideal  fit.  When  Shrider  an¬ 
nounced  in  March  that  she  was  taking  a 
break  for  a  while,  the  paper  put  out  an 
open  call  to  find  an 
equally  effective  conser¬ 
vative  voice:  Instead, 
it  ended  up  with  four. 

In  May,  the 

Californian  announced 
that  Ric  Llewellyn, 
Heather  Ijames,  and 
conservative  talk  show' 
radio  hosts  Ralph 
Emerson  Bailey  and 
Inga  Barks  would  rotate 
in  Shrider’s  place. 

“They’ll  tell  you  about 
the  stories  they  want 
to  see,”  Editor  Mike 
Jenner,  who  calls 
Bakersfield  “The  reddest 
[city]  in  the  bluest  state,”  says  of  his 
readers.  Featuring  conservative  voices, 
he  says,  allow's  for  more  unique  ideas  and 
perspectives  on  local  issues. 

Jenner  .says  his  continued  goal  is  to 
be  mindful  of  both  sides  of  the  political 
fence  even  when  selecting  wire  copy: 
“Where  w'e  get  the  most  criticism  is  on 
the  wire  stories  we  run  and  how  we  play 
them.  Even  going  back  to  the  days  of 
Whitewater,  I  would  tell  my  guys,  ‘I  don’t 
w  ant  to  be  accused  of  covering  up  here. 
Get  it  in  the  paper.’”  11 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.coni/ 
syndicates  for  daily  news  reports. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


■  WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS  I  CRAKiSLlST'S  UPWARD  TRAJECTORY 


Brand  May  '09  ra 


NYTimes.com  1 

LA  Times  4 

USAToday.com  2 

Washingtonpost.com  3 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online  5 

Daily  News  (N.Y)  Online  6 

Chicago  Tribune  7 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle  1 1 
Boston.com  9 

New  York  Post  8 


May  '09  rank  June  '09  unique  audience  YoY  %  ch 


1  17,423,000  -1% 

4  10,267,000  66% 

2  9,597,000  0% 

3  •  9,584,000  6% 

5  .  7,485,000  16% 

6  6,994,000  84% 

7  4,337,000  -12% 

licle  11  4,321,000  19% 

9  4,020,000  -23% 

8  3,875,000  -16% 


Estimated  revenue  ($  in  millions) 


As  of  June  '09,  Nielsen  expanded  its  panels,  YoY  trending  may  be  affected. 

Source:  Nielsen  Online 


GLOBAL  AD  SPENDING  BY  SECTOR 


11  A  BACKWARD  AND  FORWARD  GLANCE  AT  THE  U.S.  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  I 


($  in  millions) 

2004  2005  2006  2007  2008  2009*  2010*  2011*  2012*  2013* 


Total  newspaper  spending  by  advertisers  and  subscribers 

$59,58?  $55,815  $47,677  *  $siiw  ‘ 

Print  classified  advertising 

$16,608  $17,311  $16,986  $14,186  $9,980  $6,950  $5,950  $5,825  $5,925  $6,155 

Digital  advertising  revenue 

$1,541  $2,027  $2,664  $3,166  $3,130  $2,950  i  $C8S5’  '  $2,900  *  $3;i25  ^  ‘$3W- 

Estimated  Source:  PricewaterhouseCoopers  Global  Entertainment  and  Media  Outlook:  2009-2013 
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Shoptalk 


‘Miami  Herald  International  Edition'  finds  new  life 


The  joke  around  The  Miami  Herald  International 
Edition  used  to  be  that  it  was  targeted  for  elimination 
in  nearly  every  one  of  its  60  years.  But  as  round  after 
round  of  layoffs  hit  The  McClatchy  Co.-owned  paper 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  and  the  staff  dedicated  to 
the  edition  shrank  to  just  one  full-time  editorial  employee,  the 
threat  became  more  and  more  real. 

This  spring,  as  the  Herald  braced  for  yet  more  layoffs,  the  official 
word  came  down:  The  storied  edition  that  began  in  1946  and  was 
delivered  throughout  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  by  Pan  Am 


Clipper  seaplanes  would  publish  for  the 
last  time  on  June  11.  But  as  it  turns  out, 
the  “Clipper,”  as  many  still  call  it,  hasn’t 
missed  an  edition  —  even  though  the 
Herald  and  McClatchy  no  longer  publish  it. 

Under  an  unusual  arrangement,  the 
handful  of  staffers  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  Clipjier  for  the 
Herald  —  and  were  laid  off 
in  the  last  round  of  cuts  — 
now  license  the  brand  and 
put  it  out  for  partner  news¬ 
papers  with  just  a  single 
editor,  with  layout  and  copy 
editing  outsourced  to  New 
Delhi,  India.  As  before,  the 
Clipper  is  printed  by  its  news¬ 
paper  customers  and  carried 
as  pages  or  an  insert. 

In  July  the  edition’s  editor-in-chief, 
Charles  Sherman,  was  producing  the 
runsheet  and  transmitting  material  to 
Mindworks  Global  Media  Services  in 
New  Delhi  while  living  in  the  Dordogne 
Valley  region  of  southwest  France. 

“As  I  thought  about  taking  over  this 
edition  more  and  more,  I  realized  I  w'ould 
be  a,ble  to  handle  this  from  any  place  I 
needed  to  be.  You  don’t  need  a  newsroom 
anymore,”  Sherman  says  from  France. 

But  running  the  Clipper  was  the  last 
thing  on  his  mind  when  he  went  to  talk 
with  Herald  Executive  Editor  Anders 


!  Gyllenhaal  right  after  the  announcement 
i  of  its  elimination.  “I  was  just  astonished 
I  that  they  had  decided  to  let  this  go,” 

!  Sherman  recalls.  “I  said,  ‘Anders,  this  is  60 
i  years  old,  it’s  a  famous  brand’ ...  and  he 
'  basically  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘Do  you 
want  it?’” 

Gyllenhaal  notes  the  Herald 
did  something  similar  when  it 
w'as  looking  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  a  public  radio 
show,  and  created  a  nonprofit 
ojjeration  to  continue  it.  “We 
knew  there  was  plenty  of 
demand  for  this  edition,”  he 
says.  “We  made  plans  to  close 
it  down,  and  out  of  those 
discussions  came  this  idea.  It’s 
just  another  example,  I  think,  of  how  to 
do  things  we  need  to  do,  but  differently.” 

The  Herald  knew  very  well  what  the 
Clipper  did  for  its  reach  and  image  in 
Latin  America  as  the  one  U.S.  English- 
language  new  spaper  that  best  knows  the 
!  hemisphere.  While  it’s  true  that  the  Clip- 
’  per  shrank  over  the  decades  as  it  changed 
its  distribution  methods  from  an  airborne 
i  product  out  of  Miami  to  a  section  printed 
!  by  its  partner  newspaper,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Herald  continued  to  look  at  Latin 
America  as  a  circulation  baclward.  As 
recently  as  2004,  the  Herald  partnered 
with  the  big  Me.xican  daily  El  Universal  to 


create  The  Herald  Mexico,  an  English-  | ; 
language  daily  circulated  in  Mexico  City.  1 1 
It  folded  in  May  2007-  j  i 

Sherman  and  the  Clipper’s  former  I 

editor,  William  R.  Oates,  have  deep  roots  | ; 
with  the  Herald.  Oates  had  been  an  editor  j 
at  the  Miami  daily  for  nearly  30  years  | 
when  the  decision  to  shutter  the  edition  j 
was  made.  Sherman  began  at  the  Herald 
as  a  copy  boy  in  the  1960s.  He  spent  much 
of  his  journalism  career  overseas,  including 
j  stint:;  with  the  English-language  Buenos 
j  Aires  Herald  and  The  Intematiorml 
I  Herald-Tribune.  He  came  back  to  the 
Miami  Herald  to  help  part  time  with  the 
,  International  Edition. 
i  And  while  Oates  says  he  was  getting 
I  ready  to  retire  at  the  time  of  the  Spring 
j  2009  layoffs,  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
j  Clipper  going  was  attractive.  With  the 
edition’s  former  laid-off  circ  director  and 
'  salesperson,  Sherman  and  Oates  formed 
a  limited  liability  company.  Herald 
International  Media  Group.  ! 

Ironically,  the  layoffs  prepared  the  I 

Clipper  for  independent  production,  says  !  | 
Oates.  Just  before  a  2008  round  of  job  I 

eliminations,  he  oversaw  a  staff  of  seven  t  i 

,  full-timers  and  tw'o  part-timers.  “Over  the  ' 
course  of  four  or  five  months,  we  in  fact 
I  successfully  laid  off  my  entire  staff  and  i  | 

I  developed  a  successful  working  relation-  !  | 
I  ship  with  Mindworks,”  says  Oates.  “That  [ 
j  really  set  the  stage  for  developing  what  j  | 
I  we’re  doing  now.  In  some  sense,  this  is  a  j  | 
j  continuation  of  the  old  Clipper  —  without  I ! 
I  as  much  of  the  expense  overhead.”  1 1 

j  In  terms  of  distribution,  the  Clipper  has  i  j 

I  newspaper  partners  in  just  four  countries:  i  | 
The  Bahamas,  the  Dominican  Republic, 

St.  Maarten  and  Ecuador.  Its  new'spaper 
partner  in  Panama  replaced  the  Herald 
with  USA  Today  after  the  announcement 
of  the  Clipper’s  elimination  and  before  the 
!  new  ownership  took  over.  But  the  group  is 
!  hopeful  that  it  can  find  a  Panama  news- 
I  paper  partner,  and  e.xpects  to  add  a  paper 
i  from  another  nation  in  August. 

“It’s  a  new  business,  it’s  fragile,  it’s  taken  .  i 
a  lot  of  work  —  and  some  risks,”  says  the  |  i 
//era/rfs  Gyllenhaal.  “What  they’ve  done  i; 
i  is  an  indication  of  how'  much  so  many  j  j 
;  people  care  about  what  we  do.”  11  i 

Visitwww.editorandpublisher.com/ 
biz  for  breaking  business  news  daily. 
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5-12  unit  Goss  Urbanites 
Add-on  1000  series  Urbanite  units 
5  AMAL  pasters  (2002  vintage) 
9-unit  Goss  SC  press 
8-unit  Goss  Community 
22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 
8-unit  News  King  presses  (1984) 
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Inland,  in  partnership  with  h^orrison  & 
Head,  an  industrial  property  tax 
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companies) 


Jennifer  Saba 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Moderator,  All-Star 
Keynote  Panel  -  it's  a  Game 
Changing  Moment  for 
Community  Media 


Shannon  Dunnigan 
GateHouse  Media 
Session  Moderator*  Can  You 
Hear  Me  Now?  If  s  Finatly 
Time  to  Monetize  Mobile 


Barry  Haselden 

Valassis 
RedWum/LPM 
Online  Coupon  Program 


Gordon  Borrell 
How  Suburban  &  Community 
Newspapers  Can  Help  Save 
Small  Businesses 


Over  20  Media  Buyers  Will  Participate  in  Private  Meetings  with  Newspaper  Executives 
FULL  CONFERENCE  PROGRAM  AND  REGISTRATION  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE  ATWWW.SUBURBAN-NEWS.ORG 
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THETKS  PRODUaiUlTYAOmTACE 

Press  Audits 

•  Evaluating  !/our  press  for 
optimum  efficienci/. 

Troubleshooting 

•  Time  sensitive  response  and  resolution. 

Unit  /  Folder  Repair  /  Rebuild 

•  Maximize  operational  workflow 
and  reliability. 

Online  Parts  Inventory 

•  Eas}/,  Fast,  Available-thousands 
of  parts  warehoused  in  the  11.5.A. 

Training 

•  Programs  tailored  to  meet  your  needs. 

New  State -of- the -Art  Factory 

•  Construction  completed  in  2010. 


TKS 


THS's  Service  Program  is  second  to  none  in  the  industry.  Staying  true  to  our  promise  df  providing  • 
customers  with  the  Productivity  Advantage: 

*  •  Complete  Project  Management  program  covers  all  phases  of  a  press  project- 

from  contract  development  through  project  acceptance. 

•  Comprehensive  Training  program  provides  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  productive 
^  with  their  new  press. 

•  Advanced  Diagnostics  Factory  Training  program  for  our  technicians.  In  all 
matters  of  service -TKS  has  you  covered. 

Call  today  to  learn  more  about  our  Customer  Service  Program. 
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